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TEXTILE FABRICS FROM THE BURIAL MOUNDS OF 
THE GREAT EARTHWORK BUILDERS OF OHIO 


By CHaArRLEs C. WILLoUGHBY 


A brief description of the various types of primitive weaving 
shown in the cloth from the burial mounds of the great earthwork 
builders of Ohio will help materially to a clearer understanding 
of the early pre-loom stages of the textile art in general which 
probably passed through a similar evolution in certain other parts 
of the world. Primitive weaving doubtless had its origin in the 
building of fish weirs, game fences and wattle work of other 
kinds, the refined technic of which appears in many of the mound 
cloths. 

There seems to be no evidence of the employment of the loom 
in producing any of the fabrics from the Ohio mounds. A crude 
framework consisting of two stakes and a crossbar or a similar 
contrivance was probably in use for suspending the warp in the 
larger pieces but the manipulation of the woof seems to have been 
principally the work of the fingers, perhaps in some instances 
aided by a twig or needle. 

Most if not all of these mound types of woven cloth have 
continued among various tribes into early historic times. Some 
of the finer and more elaborate varieties obtained from early his- 
toric Indians of the Great Lakes area have not been found in the 
Ohio mounds but this does not prove that at least some of them 
were not known to the earthwork builders. 

The greater portion of the cloth from these mounds has been 
preserved by carbonization and is of a jet black color. It has 
often been found with cremated human remains or been taken 
from sacrificial altars. Other pieces have been preserved by con- 
tact with native copper objects placed with ordinary burials. Such 
pieces often are stained green in spots with copper carbonate 
which is an excellent preservative. Fragments thus preserved 
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sometimes show their original colors and texture so perfectly that 
the identification of the species of plant furnishing the fiber is 
possible. 

The material used in the production of this cloth was prob- 
ably the same in general as that employed by early historic tribes 
of the northern central region of the United States. It was prin- 
cipally of vegetal fiber obtained from the stalks of various plants 
such as Indian hemp (Apocinum cannabinum), nettle and other 
varieties, also the inner bark of the linden, slippery elm and other 
trees. Typical bulrush mats were used, fragments having been 
taken from the Harness group. 


The charred condition of many of the mound fabrics often 
renders the identification of the plants from which the fiber was 
obtained difficult. It seems probable that the hair of the buffalo, 
bear and rabbit may have been employed either alone or in com- 
bination with vegetal fiber although I recall but one instance of 
such use by the Mound-builders of Ohio. This will be described in 
due course. The use of hair or wool in the making of cloth ap- 
pears to have been more common among the builders of the great 
mounds of the southern states, numerous examples having been 
obtained during recent explorations. 

In the weaving of baskets and mats, semi-rigid material was 
employed such as bulrushes, split canes and split shoots from 
trees and shrubs, but in weaving pliable cloth much finer material 
was needed. 

The vertical warp cords of these fabrics are of three kinds: 

Ist, A group of strands not twisted together but held in place 
by the horizontal woof cords. Fig. 1, h. 

2nd, One or more strands twisted toward the right in a dextral 
or contrary clockwise direction. This is the first or primary twist. 

3rd, Two primary cords of the second group twisted together 
toward the left or in the sinistral direction. This is the secondary 
twisting of the cord. 

These distinctions should be borne in mind as they are often 
referred to in the descriptions of the fabrics. In the large number 
of examples of cloth that I have examined from the mounds of 
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Fig. 1, Textile Fabrics from Ohio Burial Mounds. a, b, ce, d, Coiled netting, Hope- 
well Group, Ross County; e, f, Twill-twined weavin Seip Mound, Ross County; 
9, Close Twill-twined weaving, Piketown Mound, Pike unty; h, Coarse Twill-twine 
weaving, Westenhaver Mound, Pickaway County; i, Simple close-twined weaving, 
Hopewell Group, Ross County; j, Braided, Van Meter Mound, Pike County; k, Simple 
open twined weaving, a Mound near Portsmouth; J, Simple twined weaving, Seip 
Mound, Ross County; m, Close simple twined weaving, Harness Mound, Ross County; 
n, Twilled Serine Westenhaver Mound, Pickaway County; 0, Braided or checker 
weave, Seip Mound, Ross County. All drawings are natural size except a, c, e, which 
are enlargements of b, d, f. 
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Ohio the cords are all prepared in one of the three ways described 
above. In some other sections of the United States the twisting 
is in the opposite direction. 

The types of weaving from the Ohio mounds consist prin- 
cipally of the following six groups: 


1. Braided or checker weaving, Fig. 1, j, 0 

2. Simple in-and-out weaving, Fig. 1, 7. 

3. Twilled weaving, Fig. 1, n. 

4. Simple twined weaving, open, Fig. 1, k, 1; closed, Fig. 
I, m. 

5. Twill-twined weaving, open, Fig. 1, e, f.; closed, Fig 1, g. 

6. Coiled netting, Fig. 1, a, b, c, d. 


All but three of the illustrations (Fig. 1) show one square 
inch of the cloth natural size. The three exceptions, a, c, e, are 
enlargements of b, d, f, and show the technic of the latter group 
more clearly. The appearance of the finished cloth of a given 
group may vary considerably, depending largely upon how much 
the woof cords are separated; this variance will be seen by com- 
paring Fig. 1, k, | with the central portion of m, all of which 
belong to the simple twined group. 


Braided or Checker Weaving. 


Braided or checker weave is the simplest form of mound 
fabric; examples appear in Fig. 1, 7 and 0. This method seems 
to have been used largely for belts, bands and other narrow objects 
the shapes and sizes of which would allow easy interlacing of 
the cords with the fingers. The example shown in j is of natural 
size and has the selvage upon either side. It measures one and 
one-fourth inches in width. There are about thirty-four cords 
to the inch. It was obtained by Clarence B. Moore and Gerard 
Fowke in 1894 from the Van Meter Mound, three miles south of 
Piketown, Pike County. It is much carbonized and may have 
been a head band or perhaps used for wrapping a hair braid. 

The specimen illustrated in 0, from the Seip Mound, Bain- 
bridge, Ross County, is probably a fragment of a sash or loin 
cloth and the small piece from which the drawing was made has 
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a circular spot of reddish brown color which seems to indicate 
that the cloth was originally decorated with a design in one or 
more colors by staining. It will be noted that the two series of 
cords forming the fabric do not cross each other at right angles. 
This is usually true in hand braiding. 

Fragments of another braided cloth from the Seip Mound 
are of unusual interest as they show a combination of vegetal 
fiber and rabbit hair. Most of this hair has disintegrated and 
disappeared leaving loosely twisted vegetal fiber cords braided 
together, which gives the appearance of a very loosely woven 
fabric. There are, however, a few small areas showing the cloth 
as it originally appeared. The process of preparing the cords for 
braiding was evidently as follows: The two single vegetal strands 
forming the double twisted cords were as usual twisted to the 
right and before they were placed together and again twisted they 
were neatly wrapped with rabbit hair which had been stained red. 
This wrapping naturally increased the size of the two strands 
which were then twisted together to the left, forming a single 
cord of the material for braiding. As the finished fabric origi- 
nally appeared, however, it was a closely woven, soft, pliable 
cloth of red color, the wrapped rabbit hair completely filling the 
spaces between the cords which average about twelve to fourteen 
to the inch. The preserved portion of the fabric had lain in con- 
tact with some copper object. It was not charred, neither had it 
been exposed to smoke. This is the only cloth from the Ohio 
area the material of which consists wholly or in part of animal 
hair that has come to my attention, although it is highly probable 
that hair or wool was more commonly used in weaving in this 
area than evidence indicates, for several examples have been taken 
from the temple mounds of the South although many of these 
mounds are doubtless of a later period than those of Ohio. 

From the Etowah Temple Mound in northern Georgia Dr. 
W. K. Moorehead obtained a fragment some ten by twelve inches 
in size of a mantle which had been preserved by contact with a 
copper plate. This garment was apparently covered with a sym- 
metrical arrangement of symbols representing two concentric cir- 
cles enclosing an equal-armed cross arranged alternately with a 
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larger cross without rings but having a central disc. The natural 
light color of these designs appears against a dark red background. 
This garment must have been a beautiful one originally.1 It is 
in simple twined weaving, much like Fig. 1, J, although somewhat 
coarser, with warp cords about twenty to the inch, double woof 
cords about eight to the inch. The cords forming the garment 
were prepared like those described above with wrappings of rab- 
bit hair. 

Rabbit hair was also used both with and without the addition 
of vegetal fiber by the people of the Spiro Mound of Oklahoma 
recently explored by the Archzological Department of the Uni- 
versity of that state. The Peabody Museum of Harvard has 
several fragments of textiles from this mound, one of which is 
woven of buffalo hair in checker weave. Another is a fragment 
of what is probably a mantle in twined weaving ornamented with 
flag-like figures in red and black. The warp is of vegetal fiber, 
the woof forming the background of the designs is a light brown 
and is composed of a mixture of rabbit hair and vegetal fiber, each 
one of a pair of cords forming the twined background being 
twisted in opposite directions, thus producing a patterned surface 
like that shown on the well-known woven shoes from the Ken- 
tucky caves and shelters, while the woof forming the figures is 
wholly of rabbit hair dyed either red or black. The dyeing was 
done. before weaving and the figures were produced by weaving 
the colored cords back and forth, a material advance over the 
production of designs by staining after the fabric is woven. 


A large fragment some fifty-six inches long by fourteen 
inches wide of what seems to be a shawl or mantle from the 
Spiro Mound is in the collection of H. M. Trowbridge of Kansas. 
I have a photograph of this and also a small fragment, which Mr. 
Trowbridge very kindly sent me, evidently from the same garment. 
This is dyed a brownish red, the weaving is of the twill-twined 
variety, the cords are of primary twist, the number of cords to 
the inch for the warp being eight, for the woof three, the finished 

1I have illustrated this fragment showing the design in my paper in Warren 


King Moorehead’s Exploration of the Etowah Site in Georgia (New Haven, 
1932), Fig. 84. 
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product being much like that shown in Fig. 1, f, but much coarser, 
The material is wholly of spun rabbit hair, no vegetal fiber ap- 
pearing as a foundation for the cords. 

I am indebted to Dr. E. E. Tyzzer of the Department of 
Comparative Pathology of the Harvard Medical School for the 
identification of the hair used in these and other cloths from the 
mounds. The material of this large fragment was also identified 
for its owner by the Bureau of Standards at Washington as being 
made of “Rabbit hair or allied hair.” 


Simple In-and-Out Weaving. 

An example of simple in-and-out weaving from the great 
mound of the Hopewell group, Ross County, is illustrated in i of 
Fig. 1. In this specimen the warp cords are doubled and arranged 
in pairs. The selvage thus formed and drawn close to the edge of 
the woof would be inconspicuous. The woof cords are single and 
are inserted without twining in pairs as shown in the lower section 
of the drawing, i, and are technically different from the doubled 
twined woof in the lower portion of m. 


-Twilled Weaving. 

Fig. 1, m, shows a piece of cloth in twilled weaving. The 
material is apparently vegetal fiber and has been carbonized by 
combined heat and smoke. There are twelve to fourteen cords to 
the inch. It was obtained from the Westenhaver Mound, Pick- 
away County, Scioto Valley. A similar fragment was obtained 
from the Tremper Effigy Mound near Portsmouth. Another 
specimen from a grave in Manchester, Massachusetts, having a 
fringe upon one edge, was probably a piece of mantle or shawl. 


Simple Twined Weaving. 
Simple twined weaving, examples of which appear in k, / and 
m of Fig. 1, is commonly found in many of the mounds and 
occurs in various degrees of fineness. This is a form of weaving 
used also in the construction of fish weirs and other large objects. 
It occurs in cloth in various degrees of fineness but one rarely 
finds a piece finer than / of Fig. 1. In this type of weave the 
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cords are often of the secondary twist. In k, the warp is seven 
to the inch, the woof cords being placed three-fourths of an inch 
apart. This was doubtless a coarsely woven flat bag some eighteen 
or twenty inches square such as has been in common use by 
Algonquian and Siouan tribes within historic times. It was 
obtained from the Tremper Mound near Portsmouth. 

The finer example of this weaving, /, is from the Seip Mound. 
The warp and woof are both of secondary twist and have been 
identified as composed of the fiber of the swamp milkweed. Warp 
cords are about twenty-seven to the inch, double woof cords 
twelve to the inch. It is an excellent example of the finer qualities 
of this weave. It is uncharred, having been preserved by con- 
tact with some copper object, much of the cloth appearing in its 
natural light color. 

An example of close simple twined weaving having the double 
woof cords pressed close together appears in Fig. 1, m. The 
upper selvage is formed by wrapping several horizontal cords 
together and allowing portions used for wrapping to fall down- 
ward to form the warp. The double woof cords are then added, 
each series being pressed closely against the preceding one. Warp 
is seven to the inch, double woof about fifteen to the inch. Both 
warp and woof cords are of bast and belong to the double twisted 
secondary group. This is from the Harness (Liberty) Mound, 
Ross County. 

Other examples of this same close twined weaving were 
obtained from a multiple burial from the Seip Mound, Ross 
County. The bodies had been covered with one or more large 
mantles or shawls which lay in contact with three copper plates 
of the type found with many of the mound burials. The cloth 
where it came in contact with the copper was remarkably well 
preserved when first exposed to the air and showed very clearly 
the stained color design with which the garment was decorated. 
That portion preserved by the copper plates, of course, formed 
only a small part of the mantle, the remainder of which had prac- 
tically disappeared through disintegration. Fortunately the pre- 
served portions of the designs were copied in water colors by 
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Mr. H. R. Goodwin of the Ohio State Museum staff before the 
drying and checking of the cloth adhering to the copper had prac- 
tically destroyed both design and coloring. 

The designs on the cloth adhering to the three copper plates 
are illustrated in Fig. 2. The background is a dark maroon, the 
designs are in clear yellow outlined in black and are shown about 
one-fourth natural size. The nearly square designs in b, which 
appear uncolored, were thought by Mr. Goodwin to be of a differ- 
ent weave from the rest of the fabric, but owing to the final dis- 
integration of the cloth this opinion could not be verified. The 
remaining portion of the garment was of a simple, close twined 
weave of the type shown in the central portion of m, Fig. 1, from 
the Harness group. The mantle under discussion, however, has a 
warp of about nine to the inch and a double woof of twenty- 
eight to the inch, which although of the same weave is consider- 
ably finer. 

It is, of course, impossible to reconstruct the complete design 
from these small fragments but an excellent idea can be obtained 
of the type of work they represent by examining the incised draw- 
ings upon bone, stone and other material shown in my paper on 
the art of this people in the Holmes Anniversary Volume (Wash- 
ington, 1916), or its reprint in the Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for 1916 (Washington, 1917), Plates 6, 7, 8 
and 10. It will at once be apparent that similar conventional 
designs were used in ornamenting garments and doubtless other 
perishable objects of which practically no example remains extant. 
This high development of native art was unequalled by that of 
any people north of Mexico. 


Twill-twined Weaving. 

Figures f and h of Fig. 1 show two examples of twill-twining. 
The fiber of the first mentioned, which shows an open weave, 
according to Professor J. H. Schaffner of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity is swamp milkweed (Asclepias incarnata) and it is neither 
smoked nor charred and retains its original color. This frag- 
ment was preserved by its nearness to some native copper object 
as there are a few spots of copper carbonate upon it. Both warp 
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and woof are of secondary twist, warp thirty-six to forty cords 
to the inch, double woof about seventeen to the inch. This was 
obtained from the Seip Mound. It is one of the finest and most 
delicate examples of this weave that has been recovered. To its 
left, in Fig. 1, e, is a small portion enlarged to show more clearly 
the technic of the weave. 


In Fig. 1, h, of this plate appears a coarser example of twill- 
twining the material of which is much less carefully prepared. 
The warp is either not twisted or is twisted but slightly and the 
fineness of the work in various pieces varies considerably. In 
nearly all examples of this coarser cloth each woof cord is of 
secondary twist. This specimen is from the Westenhaver Mound, 
Pickaway County. 

The fragment of cloth illustrated in Fig. 1, g, is from a 
mound near Piketown, Pike County, and is one of the finest pieces 
yet obtained from Ohio. It is an excellent example of close twill- 
twining. Holmes figured and described it in his “Prehistoric 
Textile Art” in the Thirteenth Annual Report, 1891/92, of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology (Washington, 1896). Warp 
cords are about twenty-eight to the inch, double woof cords about 
forty to the inch. The technic becomes clear by studying the 
enlargement, Fig. 1, e, which is essentially the same type. If the 
three upper horizontal double woof cords there shown were pressed 
close together they would appear like the woof in g. A cloth 
nearly identical with this, of the same weave but considerably 
finer, warp forty and double woof forty-two to the inch, was 
taken from a grave in the Temple Mound of the Etowah group 
by Dr. Moorehead and is now at Andover. 


Coiled Netting. 

The only examples of coiled netting that I have seen from 
the Ohio mounds are illustrated in Fig. 1, b and d. Both were 
taken from the great mound of the Hopewell group by Dr. Moore- 
head in 1891-2. They are now in the Field Museum at Chicago. 
This type of work was used largely for bags by historic tribes 
in northern America, but in northern Mexico in prehistoric days, 
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sashes and other fabrics were woven in this stitch. It is especially 
useful in the making of small bags as the weaving can be carried 
forward by continuous coiling. The examples illustrated are 
probably from small bags used for carrying personal belongings. 
The cord used for making the example illustrated in 0 is of 
primary twist; that used in the production of d is of secondary 
twist. In other words, the cord used in the making of b if it 
were doubled and again twisted would be the same as in d. This 
appears more clearly in a and ¢ which are enlargements of the 
stitches in b and d. 


Types of Weaving from Various Mound Groups 


Charlestown, Jackson County. 
A. D. 1838. J. W. Foster. Pieces enveloping copper 
rings, braided. 
Middletown, Butler County. 
1851. P. M.,? No. 76912, twill-twined weaving. Warp about 
fifteen to the inch, double woof, eight to the inch. 


Harness (Liberty) Group, Ross County. 

1884. P. M., No. 34906. Fig. 1, m, simple twined weaving. 
Warp seven to the inch, double woof about fifteen to the inch. 

1903-5. O. S. A. H. M.,®? No. 7-A, twill-twined weaving. 
Warp mostly not twisted, about twenty to the inch, double woof, 
ten to the inch. No. 7-C, piece of coarse bagging, simple twined 
weaving. Warp but slightly twisted, a few cords secondary twist. 
Warp five or six to the inch, double woof cords seven-eighths 
of an inch apart. 


Hopewell Group, Ross County. 

1891-2. F. M. N. H.,* W. K. Moorehead’s exploration. 
Simple twined weaving. See my paper, Holmes Anniversary 
Volume, Plate 13, Fig. h. Warp about thirteen to the inch, double 
woof five to the inch. Same plate, Fig. g, simple twined weaving, 
warp about twenty-nine to the inch, double woof six to the inch, 
arranged in groups of three. Same plate, Fig. a, twill-twined 
"9 Peabody Museum of Harvard University. 


8 Ohio State Archzxological and Historical Society Museum. 
4 Field Museum of Natural History. 
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weaving, warp about forty to the inch, double woof about ten 
to the inch. This specimen much like Fig. 1, f. Simple in-and- 
out weaving, Fig. 1, 1, warp six to the inch, woof about twenty- 
five to the inch. Fragment of small bag, Fig. 1, a, b, coiled 
netting, about ten loops to the inch and six rows or coils to the 
inch, primary twisted cord. Fragment of small coiled netting 
bag, secondary twist, c, d of Fig. 1, about twelve loops to the inch 
and eleven coils or rows to the inch. Fig. 1, a and c are enlarge- 
ments of b and d to show more clearly the technic of netting. 

1922-25. O. S. A. H. M., No. 283-B, twill-twined weaving, 
with warp cord fringe. Warp but slightly twisted, about twenty- 
two to the inch, double woof twelve to the inch. No. 283-E, 
simple twined weaving, warp about twenty-five to the inch, double 
woof twelve to the inch. 


Turner Group, Hamilton County. 
1887-90. P. M., twill-twined weaving. Both warp and 
woof of secondary twist, warp about forty to the inch, doubled 
woof seven to the inch. 


Piketown, Pike County. 

1894. Gerard Fowke, Van Meter Mound, braided. P. M., 
No. 61901, about twenty-eight cords to the inch, selvage on op- 
posite sides, Fig. 1, 7. P. M., 61902, twill-twined weaving, warp 
about twenty-four to the inch, double woof twelve to the inch. 
P. M., No. 61903, loose twill-twined weaving, warp slightly 
twisted about twelve to the inch, doubled woof cords three to 
the inch. Collection of C. B. Moore, twilled weaving, similar 
to n, Fig. 1. Very fine cloth from mound marked “30 feet high” 
on Squier and Davis’ plan® of Graded-way, Plate XXXI, twill- 
twined weaving, warp about twenty-eight to the inch, double woof 
about forty to the inch, Fig. 1, g. 


Seip Group, Ross County. 
O. S. A. H. M., No. B-957 (and P.M.A5925-Z), selvage 
on one side, braided, fragment of scarf or loin cloth. The primary 


G. Squier and E. H. * aime Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley 
(New Yorke Cincinnati, 1848), 88. 
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twisted strands of vegetal fiber were each carefully wrapped with 
rabbit hair dyed red, after which they were twisted together in 
pairs forming single cords of secondary twist. The cords thus 
fashioned were then braided together making a soft warm fabric 
having about twelve to fourteen cords to the inch. No. C-957, 
twill-twined weaving. Fragment of bag having dark stripes about 
two inches apart, much like square flat bags of the Ojibwa and 
neighboring tribes. Warp twelve to the inch, double woof cords 
eight to the inch, warp but slightly twisted. Stripes consist of 
two warp cords dyed brown, separated by a single undyed cord. 
No. D-957, braided, Fig. 1, 0, probably fragment of scarf or 
loin cloth, circular spot in reddish brown stain, sixteen to twenty 
cords to the inch. No. E-g57, twill-twined weaving, warp not 
twisted, about twenty-four to the inch, double woof cords about 
ten to the inch. F-957, twill-twined weaving, warp not twisted, 
double woof but slightly twisted. Very coarse. 

P. M. No. A-5925-Y, simple twined weaving, the cords of 
both warp and woof secondary twist; warp about twenty-eight 
to the inch, double woof thirteen to the inch, Fig. 1, 7. P. M. 
No. A-5925-X, twill-twined weaving. Both warp and woof sec- 
ondary twist, warp thirty-six to forty to the inch, double woof 
about seventeen to the inch. Light colored fiber identified by 
Prof. J. H. Schaffner of the Ohio State University as swamp 
milkweed (Asclepias incarnata), Fig. 1, f, enlarged to show more 
clearly in e. Interesting examples from the Seip Mound were 
the decorated fragments preserved by contact with the copper 
plates which are previously described and are illustrated in Fig. 2. 
They are in close simple twined weaving. Warp about nine to 
the inch, double woof about twenty-eight to the inch. O.S.A. 
H.M. Weaving like central portion of Fig. 1, m, but finer. 


Westenhaver Mound, Pickaway County. 
1915. O.S.A.H.M., No. 124-A, twilled weaving, twelve 
to fourteen cords to the inch. Fig. 1, m. Nos. 124-B and 124-C, 
twill-twined weaving. Warp mostly not twisted, about twenty 
cords to the inch, double twisted woof cords about five to the inch. 
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Tremper Mound near Portsmouth, Scioto County. 

1915. O.S.A.H.M., No. 125-A-1, twill-twined weaving 
much like Westenhaver 124-B. Charred fragment, twilled 
weaving, like Fig. 1, ». Fragment of coarse bag, No. 125-A-3, 
simple twined weaving, warp seven to the inch, double woof seven- 
eighths inch apart. Fig. 1, k, shows this natural size. 


Adena Mound in Chillicothe, Ross County. 
1901. O.S.A.H.M., simple twined weave. Warp about 
thirteen to the inch, double woof, four to the inch. 


Alexanderville, Montgomery County. 
O.S.A.H.M., simple twined weaving. Warp about seven- 
teen to the inch, double woof cords one-half inch apart. 











ECONOMIC BASIS OF OHIO POLITICS, 1820-1840 
By Harotp E. Davis 





The Geographic Basis. 

Ohio was destined by her geographic characteristics to be 
the scene of conflicting economic interests, and hence of conflict- 
ing political interests. The land has in some respects a natural 
unity but in many respects that unity is lacking. By far the 
greater part of the area of the state lies in the valley of the Ohio 
River, so that geographically, economically and politically she 
should be considered a part of that valley. Her primary interests 
should have been found in the development of the Ohio River 
and its tributaries as means of communication and arteries of 
commerce. Ohio’s river towns, Steubenville, Marietta, and Cin- 
cinnati, although they were possible rivals of Pittsburgh and the 
other river towns, both above and below them, should have had 
much in common (as they did). 

Northern Ohio, on the other hand, lies outside the Ohio 
Valley, a fact which gives rise to the basic sectional division of 
the state. The interests of the Ohio River area conflict with 
those of the northern part of the state which looks naturally to 
Lake Erie, and hence either by way of the Hudson-Mohawk 
valleys to New York, or by way of. Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence to the Atlantic. 

A third, and less distinct though not less real area, is found 
in the eastern part of the state, which, from the beginning, looked 
for its commerce and communication with the outer world to 
Pittsburgh. This area has had much in common, economically 
and politically with western Pennsylvania. Both have faced the 
same basic problem: Should their eyes look eastward to Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, or south and west to the Ohio, the Mis- 
sissippi, St. Louis, and New Orleans? Identical natural resources 
such as coal and iron, also tended to tie eastern Ohio to western 
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Pennsylvania, by giving the two regions the same kind of indus- 
trial development. 

The interior of the state, although lying in the Ohio Valley, 
because of its interlacing network of rivers, easy portages, and 
almost total lack of serious physical obstacles to communication, 
became a prize for the contention of the other three areas. The 
interior was a rich agricultural region almost all of it fitted for 
cultivation,’ and the contest of the other regions for the privilege 
of tapping its surplus basins of agricultural products, financing 
its development, and supplying its need for manufactured goods 
furnishes the key to a great deal of the state’s economic history. 
The contest was one not easily nor quickly settled, and it was one 
factor which tended to prevent Ohio politics from dividing on a 
sectional basis during the period under discussion (1820-1840). 

A further factor which tended to lessen the significance of 
both geographic and economic divisions in the politics of the state 
was the character and origin of the streams of immigration which 
provided Ohio’s population. When a population area coincided 
with a natural geographic area, as in the case of the Pennsylvania 
migration into the counties of eastern Ohio, a regional basis to 
Ohio politics began to appear. For the most part, however, this 
coincidence did not occur and it is impossible to discern any clear- 
cut sectional division.” 


Economic Development prior to 1820. 

Commerce in Ohio before 1820 was primitive. Money, 
capital and credit all were lacking.* The greatest problem was 
the almost insuperable one of finding some means of profitable 
exchange for the surplus agricultural products, especially those 
of the interior of the state, where the cost of transportation to 
market was frequently more than the value of the product at the 
market. Without this exchange neither an adequate money supply 
nor any accumulation of a capital surplus was possible. Agricul- 


1221) a ee Drake and E. D. Mansfield, eds., Cincinnati in 1826 (Cincinnati, 
. *The best study of the early population of Ohio is found in R, E. Chaddock, 
Ohio before 1850, Columbia University, Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Lew, XXXI, no. 2 (New York, 1908). 
. = Randolph C. Downes, “Trade in Frontier Ohio,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review (Cedar Rapids, Iowa), XVI (1982), 467-04. 
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tural improvements, canals, roads, manufacturing, and banking 
were alike impossible. W. C. Howells, the father of William 
Dean Howells, has left an interesting and pathetic picture of the 
Ohio farmer who spent four days making a journey of thirty-five 
miles to the river, where he could exchange his thirty-five to 
forty bushels of wheat, at the nominal rate of thirty cents a 
bushel, for glass, nails or salt. As a matter of fact the exchange 
value of his wheat in terms of what it would buy, was only about 
half the nominal amount he received, for manufactured goods 
generally sold in the Ohio River towns for double the cost of the 
same goods in Philadelphia. 

The pathetic part of it was that most Ohio settlers depended 
upon the sale of their surplus crops for the money to make pay- 
ments on their lands which were usually purchased on credit, 
either directly from the National Government under the Act of 
1800, or from the land speculators. When the market collapsed 
as it did after the panic of 1819, the Ohio farmer’s plight was 
indeed serious. Jacob Burnet wrote in those trying times that 
“nine tenths of those debtors would lose their lands and improve- 
ments . . . unless relief should be obtained from Congress... . 
Money was not to be had because it was not in the country.” ® 

In the interior of the state the problem of disposing of the 
agricultural surplus was particularly noticeable. Flour which sold 
(in 1817) for $15.00 a barrel in Sandusky, sold, in Columbus, 
Chillicothe, and Circleville, at $6.00 to $6.50. In these interior 
cities, with only a local demand to supply, the market was usually 
glutted. The report of the Ohio Canal Commissioners in 1833 
stated that during the early ’twenties corn and other produce fre- 
quently rotted in farmers’ yards for want of a market.’ 

Lack of proper transportation facilities showed itself chiefly 
in the accumulation of large agricultural surpluses. Caleb Pitkin 
estimated in 1835 that the surplus products of the Mississippi 


* Life in Ohio (Cincinnati, 1902), 138. . 

5 Jacob Burnet, Notes on the Early Settlement of the Northwestern Territory 
(Cincinnati, 1847). uoted in Downes, ‘‘Trade,” 492. See Dictionary of American 
Biography (New York), III (1929), 294-5. i 

¢ Niles’ Weekly Register (Baltimore, etc.), April 26, 1817, p. 144. Cited in 
E. L. Bogart, Internal Improvements in Ohio (New York, 192%), 83-4. 

™Ohio General Assembly, House, Journal, 1833, p. 329. 
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Valley were worth thirty million dollars, to which Ohio contributed 
a greater share than either Tennessee, Kentucky, Pittsburgh or 
Indiana, the other sources of the surplus. Niles stated in 1831 
that 25,000 barrels of flour were collected at one point on the 
Miami Canal, waiting for navigation to open.® 

With freight from Philadelphia to Cincinnati costing $15.00 
to $16.00 a hundred-weight, with insurance rates so high as to 
be prohibitive, and with the money issued by Ohio banks (even 
the best of them) constantly at a discount in the East, the cost 
of doing business was almost prohibitive. The only possible way 
for Ohio to maintain any external trade at all was to create credit 
balances in the East by shipping the agricultural surplus down 
the river to New Orleans. Only manufactured products of highly 
concentrated value could support the cost of transportation across 
the mountains.’° 

The arrival of the steamboat in the Ohio River, and the 
organization of such companies as the Miami Exporting Company 
of Cincinnati, facilitated this trade with New Orleans. But it 
was a far from satisfactory arrangement. It is said that most 
of the provisions shipped from Cincinnati during the years 1822 
and 1823 resulted in loss to the shipper.’ 

During the decade of the ’twenties the production of tobacco 
was frequently urged, in Ohio, to provide a staple product capable 
of standing the high cost of transportation to market. Some be- 
ginnings were made in tobacco production.’* The production of 
silk was also urged, though its most significant development came 
in the next decade.’* The raising of sheep, which had very early 
beginnings in Ohio, received increased attention with the importa- 


®Caleb Pitkin, Statistical View of Commerce (1835), cited in R. B. Way, 
“*Mississi ippi Valley and Internal Improvements,” Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, roceedings (Cedar Rapids, lowa), IV (1912), 161. 

Niles’ Register, March 19, 1831, p. 52, — ‘the ee American. 

10 See discussion of this problem in Frank >. 'G Goodwin, “Rise of Manufac- 
tures in the Miami Country,” American Historical Review (New York), XII 
(1907), 761-75. 

31 Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, May 16, 1824, cited by Eugene H. Rose- 
boom in “Ohio in the Presidential Election of 1824, ” Ohio Archaeological and His- 
torical quarterly (Columbus), XXVI (1917), 153-4. 

. 12 Drake and Mansfield, Cincinnati in 1826, 10, fn.; Niles’ Register, December 

18 See Ravenna Ohio Star, December 27, 1838, January 10, 1839, June 10, 1839, 
and Columbus Ohio State Journal, frequent references during the years 1838-39. See 
also Samuel Vinton’s speech in Congress, May 28, 1882, in Congressional Debates, 
22 Cong., 1 Sess., VIII, pt. 3, p. 3093-94 
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tion of merino sheep after the war of 1812.4 The production 
of wool and the manufacture of woolens became an economic 
interest of great political significance, as will be seen later. But 
Ohio’s major problem, and an unsolved one before the twenties, 
and during most of that decade, until the canals were in opera- 
tion, was the lack of money and capital, due to inability to find 
a satisfactory market for the surplus of such typical staple 
products as wheat, corn, and their derivatives, and dairy products. 


Manufacturing and Minong Interests. 


The high price of manufactured goods, iron tools, nails, glass, 
salt, and textiles, due to lack of adequate transportation facilities, 
is the key to the development of manufacturing in Ohio prior to 
1820-25. High prices combined with the presence of such natural 
resources as salt, iron and coal to create a protected area in which 
household and small shop manufacturing, for the supply of 
local demands, flourished. 

When the cost of transporting iron over the mountains to 
Ohio was $200 a ton,'* it was natural that attention should be 
diverted to exploiting native iron deposits. By 1826 Benjamin 
Drake and E. D. Mansfield noted the exploitation of common red 
hematite in Muskingum, Adams, Licking, Geauga and Columbiana 
counties.’® Chillicothe, in Ross County, furnishes a typical ex- 
ample of what happened. In 1829 Niles’ Register observed that 
iron was selling for six and one-fourth cents per pound. “Twenty 
years before, brought from distant places to Chillicothe, iron cost 
18 and nails cost 25 cents per lb.” *” 

In Marietta flouring and shipbuilding were early industries." 
In Steubenville there were tanneries, flour mills, and sawmills 
before 1814.1 The War of 1812 stimulated such industries as 
paper manufacturing, woolen and cotton mills, a steam dye works, 


14 Goodwin, “Rise of Manufactures,” 763; Joseph B. am > Co His- 
tory of Steubenville and Jefferson County, Ohio (Chicago, 1910), 27 : estern 
Herald and Steubenville Gazette, July 20, 1831, for notice of B Weil's flock of 
merino sheep. 

15 Bogart, Internal Improvements, 4-5. 

16 Drake and Mansfield, Cincinnati in 1826, 11. 

1 Niles’ Register, August 11, 1882, p. 421, quoting Dayton Journal, Jul 

18 Louis Pelzer, “‘Economic Factors in the Acquisition of Lonel e Aiseisaippi 


Valley Historical Association, Proceedings, bf (1918), 124. 
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soap factory, coinage factory, a chemical works, potteries, nail 
factories and foundries.” Warren had a carding mill and fullers’ 
and weavers’ establishments by 1812.7" Iron manufacturing had 
begun in at least two places near Warren (Niles and Youngstown) 
prior to 1812.” 

Cincinnati was the principal center of manufacturing. As early 
as 1815 she could boast of four cotton spinning plants, each hav- 
ing 1200 spindles; a factory making cotton gins, and carding, 
twisting and spinning machinery; a woolen manufactory in the 
process of building, to produce sixty yards of broadcloth per day; 
two rope walks; two breweries, which produced quantities for 
export down the river; the Cincinnati Manufacturing Company, 
with varied products ; their famous “steam mill” which made flour, 
woolen and cotton goods, flaxseed oil and other things; and a 
steam sawmill, with a capacity of 800 board feet per hour. The 
next year saw the addition of a sugar refinery by Messrs. Burnet, 
Baum and Company, a fulling mill, a glass works, and an ex- 
tensive soap and candle factory.”* 

The region north of Cincinnati, extending up the Miami Val- 
ley, was a center of activity in manufacturing. This is the de- 
velopment which Goodwin studied in the article to which refer- 
ence has been made above. Using figures taken from the 1820 
Census, which classified gainful occupations as agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufacturing, he computed the percentage of the 
population engaged in manufacturing in the various counties of 
the region. In Butler County he found twenty-five per cent of 
the adult male population engaged in manufacturing. In Warren 
County, twenty per cent; Hamilton and Clermont counties, twenty 
per cent each; Darke County fifteen per cent; Greene and Cham- 
paign counties fourteen per cent; and Preble County eleven per 
cent.* These figures take on added significance if compared with 
9 Tbid. 

™ Warren Trump of Fame, June 24, 1812. 

2 Wilber Stout, “Early Forges in Ohio,” Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, XLVI (1987), 25-41; Harriet Taylor Upton, History of the Western Re- 
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View; or, Picture of Cincinnati (Cincinnati, 1815), 147, cities John Palmer, Journal 
of Travels in the United States . . . in the Year 1817 (London, 1818), 72, and: Liberty 
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the average for all the counties of the state which was slightly 
under twelve per cent. 

According to the Census of 1820 Hamilton County led the 
counties of the state with a total capital investment in manufac- 
turing of $570,215. Of this amount, $164,940 was classified un- 
der the heading of “Flour, meal, lumber, etc.” Forty-two men 
were employed in these industries. Especially significant was the 
relatively large development of the industries grouped under 
“Steam and fire engines, mill machinery, brass and copper cast- 
ings.” The industries so listed employed one hundred men and 
$80,000 in capital. The value of the products of this latter group 
of industries was $130,000."* In 1826 Drake and Mansfield esti- 
mated the total value of Cincinnati manufactures at $1,850,000.?’ 

The making of iron showed considerable development in 
some places by 1820. The census showed seven counties with a 
total of $492,000 invested in the making of cast iron, pig iron and 
bar iron. Of the seven counties, Muskingum County led with an 
investment of $270,000. Adams County came next with $75,000, 
then Licking County with $60,000, and Columbiana County with 
$50,000. The other three counties (Portage, Stark and Trum- 
bull) ranged from $5000 to $20,000.78 A recent investigator lists 
nine “iron” forges in existence by 1820 for refining the crude 
product of blast furnaces. By 1840 this number had increased to 
twenty.”® Three other counties, in addition to the seven men- 
tioned, were listed in the Census of 1820 as having steam engine 
and machinery industries. Hamilton County was mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. Jefferson County had $11,000 invested 
in making engines and machinery, and Montgomery County had 
$6700 so invested.*° 

Woolen manufacturing was widespread in Ohio in 1820. Out 
of fifty-five counties, only twenty were not listed by the Census 
as having woolen goods or woolen cloth industries. Jefferson 
County (Steubenville) had the largest woolen industry, with an 


2% Drake and Mansfield, Cincinnati in 1826, 19. 

% Fourth Census = A the United States, 1820, be 28. 
27 Drake and Mansfield, Cincinnati in 1826, 

2% Census, 1820, II, 27 ff: 

2% Stout, ““Rarly Forges, ” 25-41. 
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investment of $66,323. Muskingum County came next with 
$11,100. The other counties averaged between $5,000 and $10,- 
000.* The widespread character of the woolen industry, and the 
close identification with sheep raising which it indicated, was of 
the greatest importance in Ohio politics. 

The outstanding characteristics of this early industrial devel- 
opment prior to 1820 were its wide distribution and the small 
scale upon which it was conducted. Local manufacturing was 
thriving because of the very lack of transportation which worked 
such great hardship on the producers of agricultural products. 
The next two decades which cover the period of the formation 
of political parties in Ohio, brought many dislocations and ad- 
justments in this development. Local self-sufficiency was quickly 
undermined by the rapid changes in transportation represented 
by roads, canals and railroads. For cheap transportation not only 
opened up eastern markets for Ohio produce but opened up Ohio 
markets for eastern manufactured goods. There was a continued 
growth of manufacturing, but it tended to center more and more 
in a few places where it could be organized for efficient compe- 
tition with outside products. More and more keenly aware of 
the dangers of outside competition, it developed a conscious de- 
mand for protection. Throughout the state the local dissatisfac- 
tion resulting from the destruction of local industry contributed 
to the ground swell of protectionist agitation. 

By 1840, the eight counties leading in manufacturing, accord- 
ing to the amount of capital invested, were: Hamilton, Summit, 
Montgomery, Franklin, Muskingum, Columbiana, Licking, and 
Stark in the order named. Each of these counties had over 
$300,000 capital invested in manufacturing. Hamilton County was 
far and away ahead of the rest, with some eight millions of in- 
vested capital. Summit, next highest, had only a little over half 
a million. Cincinnati was clearly the center of manufacturing in 
the state, having nearly half the total of $16,905,257 capital which, 
the census showed, was invested in manufacturing in Ohio.*? The 
Cincinnati manufacturing area extended across the river into Ken- 


81 Tbid. 
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tucky. Between 1830 and 1832 four iron furnaces and three 
forges were built in the Covington region.** 

Cincinnati was becoming an important center of manufac- 
turing for export to the South and West. Steam engines and 
sugar mills for export amounted to $150,000 in 1832.°* James 
Hall, in 1836, spoke of steamboats and steam engines, steam mills 
for grinding wheat, for preparing cotton and for sugar, which 
were made in Cincinnati and used throughout the West. Heavy 
articles made from iron, wagons, carts, plows, harness, farming 
implements generally, chairs and cabinet work, tinware, printing 
presses and type, saddlery, shoes and hats, and books, completed 
the list of important products manufactured for export. 

Charles Cist placed the amount of manufacturing in Cincin- 
nati in 1841 at eleven million dollars, or roughly the equivalent 
of that in Pittsburgh. He pointed out, however, that manufac- 
turing in Cincinnati consisted more largely of skilled crafts and 
household manufacturing. Cincinnati, he said, supplied Ohio and 
the Mississippi Valley with bells.** 

In Dayton, at this time, there were fifty-two gristmills, grind- 
ing 613,000 bushels of grain annually, fifty-six sawmills, and seven 
oil mills. Twelve fulling mills, the same number of wool carding 
mills and five cotton factories, the largest with 1,000 spindles, a 
woolen factory, a flax spinning machine, and a silk mill, made the 
beginnings of a textile industry. Thirty tanneries and seventy-two 
distilleries, using 358,000 bushels of grain every year, completed 
the list of Dayton manufactures.* 

Steubenville was another active center. The Western Herald 
and Steubenville Gazette contains many notices of local foundries, 
boat yards, wool carding, spinning and weaving, and finishing 
mills, plow manufacturing plants, and plants for making woolen 
machines.** But the Steubenville woolen manufactory had gone 
bankrupt, and was idle by June, 1831. On that date “A Citizen” 


83 Thid. 

*% Public letter of W. H. Harrison to J. C. Calhoun, reprinted from Cincinnati 
Gazette in Columbus Ohio State Journal, February 4, 1832. 
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pleaded with the loyal citizens of Steubenville to subscribe $20,000 
in stock to re-open the old plant. “Our views need not, therefore, 
be confined to woolens...,” he said. “Other establishments such 
as Glass, Iron, Nails, etc., are much wanted, and would afford us 
not only the profit of manufactures, which is now sent abroad, 
but the means of keeping our money at home.”**® By 1833 Steu- 
benville could boast of a long list of infant industries, including a 
paper mill “superior to any in the Western Country,” two woolen 
factories, three carpet factories (one on a large scale), two cotton 
factories with a thousand spindles each, three iron foundries, two 
steam engine factories, a boatyard, a brass foundry, machine shops, 
flouring mills, sawmills, breweries, tanneries, factories for making 
coperas, a rope walk, a comb factory and a chemical factory. 
Fourteen of these factories used steam power. Steubenville’s pop- 
ulation was 3,000.*° 

Scattered over the state were many places of industrial ac- 
tivity: Portsmouth, where iron forges were early established, 
Marietta, Columbiana County, the Mahoning Valley, and Akron. 
In Ashtabula County the firm of Wilkinson and Seeley were “do- 
ing a large business in the manufacture of iron.”* 

Coal mining was developing rapidly in the Mahoning and 
Hocking valleys and along the Ohio River. The Hocking Valley 
development came with the construction of a Hocking Valley 
branch of the Ohio Canal. Thomas Ewing was one of the pioneer 
operators here. The mines at Chauncey and Nelsonville (the Nel- 
sonville vein) were among the richest in the state. Ewing was 
associated in the business with Samuel F. Vinton, member of 
Congress and Whig candidate for governor in 1850, Nicholas 
Biddle, financier, and Elihu Chauncey.*? In the Mahoning Valley, 
another important center of coal mining, another prominent Whig, 
David Tod of Youngstown (Briar Hill), later to be governor 
of the state, was a pioneer. 


%® Ibid., June 8, 1831. 

4 Niles’ Register, November 30, 1883, p. 210. 
, “1 Elisha Whittlesey to Lewis Cass, June 14, 1832, Elisha Whittlesey MSS. 
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am Creek, 
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Along the Ohio River were to be found the most important 
coal mining operations. As early as 1818 Samuel Wyllis Pomeroy, 
owner of large coal interests at Pomeroy, inquired of a Cincinnati 
merchant the amount of coal used between Pomeroy and the Falls 
of the Ohio. The estimate made by this merchant was 116,000 
bushels of which nearly half was used in Cincinnati. Most of the 
coal used in Ohio during the ‘twenties and ’thirties was produced 
in this Ohio River area.** 

In 1838 Caleb Atwater estimated Ohio iron production at 
from seven to ten million dollars annually.** 


There is no clear evidence in the Ohio press of any strong 
protectionist sentiment before 1820.*° The local and small scale 
character of Ohio industry accounts in part for tariff interest de- 
veloping more slowly in Ohio than in Pittsburgh. In 1826 Drake 
and Mansfield noticed that Cincinnatians were complaining of the 
influx of foreign manufactured goods. This complaint was 
joined with a criticism of the Bank of the United States which 
mobilized eastern credit to encourage the sale of eastern manu- 
factures in the West.* 


Facts of geography and the lines taken by the canal develop- 
ment soon showed results in a union of Ohio interests with those 
of Pittsburgh and the West. This union of interests was espe- 
cially noticeable in the agitation for increased protection for 
woolens during 1827 and 1828. The bill carrying increased duties 
on imported woolen goods passed through the House of Repre- 
sentatives in April, 1827, with practically unanimous support from 
the Ohio delegation. Only one Ohio representative, James Find- 
lay, voted against it.*” Its defeat in the Senate by the single vote 


“8 Andrew Roy, ‘‘Mines and Mining Resources of Ohio,” Henry Howe, His- 
torical Collections of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1908), I, 110-18. f 

oe Atwater, A History of the State of Ohio, Natural and Civil (Cincin- 
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lumbus, 1917), 90. Relying on John Bach McMaster (History of the People of the 
United States. New_York, 1904-13), and the speech of the Pittsburgh representative, 
Henry Baldwin, in Congress in 1820 (Annals of Congress, 16 Cong., 1 Sess., II, p. 
1916), Hockett places the crystallization on protectionist sympathy in Ohio somewhat 
earlier, during the years 1816-1820, 
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of the vice president (Calhoun) caused much excitement in Ohio.** 

When a call was issued by the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Promotion of Manufactures, for a convention to meet in Harris- 
burg in the summer of 1827, the disaffected woolen interests of 
Ohio were readily aroused, and Ohio was one of the thirteen states 
to respond.*® The Ohio delegation included Thomas Ewing, 
David Begges, John Mcllvain, Bezaleel Wells, William R. Dick- 
inson, James Wilson, John C. Wright, and Jeremiah Morrow, all 
of them soon to emerge as National Republican leaders, and, later, 
as Whigs. Ewing was placed on the committee to prepare a me- 
morial to Congress. The Ohio delegation took some part in the 
proceedings of the convention, but generally seemed content to 
leave matters in the hands of the delegates from Pennsylvania, 
New York and Massachusetts. The Ohio delegates all signed the 
memorial to Congress which demanded increased duties on wool, 
woolen manufactures, flax, hemp, iron and distilled spirits.°° 

A resolution of the Ohio legislature in favor of increased pro- 
tective duties was transmitted to Congress in February 1828, and 


was made a part of the report of the hearings of the Committee 
on Manufactures. It called upon Congress to grant increased 
protection for the “manufacture and production of woolen goods, 
wool, iron, hemp and spirits distilled from domestic materials.”** 
One of the principal witnesses who testified before the Committee 
on Manufactures in 1828 was William R. Dickinson, of Steuben- 
ville.*? 


In the debate on the tariff bill of 1828, wool and woolen 
goods was one of the chief objects of attention. New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Massachusetts took the lead in the debate in the 
House of Representatives, defending the provisions of the bill, 
which were virtually the provisions asked for by the Harrisburg 
convention of the previous summer. Ohio took some part in the 
debate, however, and the speech of John C. Wright on April 2, 
attracted considerable attention. Wright took the extreme ground 

 Tbid., April 14, 1827, 
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of demanding a duty which would have excluded all raw wool 
and most woolen manufactures.** When the bill came to a vote, 
practically the entire Ohio delegation voted for it, irrespective of 
party lines.** 

Interest in manufacturing and the tariff seems to have been 
reflected in the Ohio vote in presidential elections. The table 
which follows shows the result in these elections in the eight coun- 
ties of the state which led in volume of manufactures. They 
all show a strong following for the Clay-Adams-National Repub- 
ican-Whig line of party development, which stood for the protec- 
tion of manufactures. In Montgomery and Hamilton counties the 
interest was strong enough to build a very strong minority vote 
in a region where the rural vote, because of its geographic origin 
(the population came principally from Virginia and Kentucky) 
was likely to be pro-Jackson. The tariff issue was obscured of 
course, in the elections of 1824, 1828, and 1832, by Jackson’s 
straddling (1824, 1828), and by the question of South Carolina’s 
opposition to the Tariff of 1832. But both counties gave increas- 
ingly strong support to the party advocating protectionism in the 
elections of 1836 and 1840. 


WHIG VOTE IN LEADING MANUFACTURING COUNTIES, 
1824-1840 ™ 








Per Cent 
Capital of Total Vote 

County Invested 1824 1832 1836 1840 
DEE. oc Sa deca $7,792,312 Jackson 42 45 Whig 
CE ccnkecaone 543,019 Clay 62 55 Whig 
Montgomery ....... 423,160 Jackson 51 53 Whig 
PEL aibseddin en 391,770 Clay 56 61 Whig 
Muskingum ........ 388,898 Clay O2 62 Whig 
Columbiana ........ 346,737 Jackson 42 AT Whig 
MI ss cice Snsaneaceue 319,565 Clay 45 5 Dem. 
ee 314,099 Clay 44 A5 Dem. 





Roads and Canals. 
Twenty years after the admission of Ohio into the Union 
there was still such a total lack of roads and of all other means 


> ae en, 20 Cong., 1 Sess., IV, p. 172995, p. 1835-1907, p. 1923-43. 

id., 2471. 

208-56). Compendium of Sixth Census, 1840; Whig Almanacs, 1836-56 (New York, 
1 ° 
5 Until 1840 Summit County was part of Portage. Election results, accord- 
ingly, are for Portage County during these years. 
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of communication as is scarcely believable. There was only one 
turnpike completed in the state by 1826, the one from Ashtabula 
to Warren. Others were projected from Cleveland to Wooster, 
and from Cleveland to the Ohio River, through Ravenna. The 
National Road was constructed thirty miles west of Wheeling. 
Twenty-eight miles more were under contract.*’ 

The completion of the Erie Canal, and Governor DeWitt 
Clinton’s visit to Ohio aroused enthusiasm for the construction 
of canals. Clay’s American System held out the hope of national 
aid for internal improvements in the West. Somewhat later, his 
proposal to distribute the proceeds from the sale of western lands 
held out much the same hope. In 1824 and 1828 Jackson was 
thought also to favor internal improvements. John Quincy Adams’ 
silence on the question cost him many votes, though he, too, was 
thought to be more favorable than otherwise."® 

From the point of view of Ohio in national politics there was 
no other question fraught with as much significance as that of 
the direction in which routes of transportation out of the state 
should be developed. If the transportation system were to be 
developed along the natural route of the Ohio-Mississippi, Ohio’s 
political interest would probably join with the South. If trans- 
portation were to develop chiefly along east and west lines, the 
inevitable result would be a political alliance with the East. 

The three main natural avenues of approach to Ohio were: 
the Ohio-Mississippi system, the Great Lakes, with an eastern out- 
let through the Erie Canal, and the routes from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, which converged on Pittsburgh, or led to the Ohio 
River towns farther south. Ohio’s close balance between national 
and sectional interests is probably due to the fact that she devel- 
oped, to some extent at least, each of the three lines of trans- 
portation. 

The fact that the divides between the three natural routes are 
often so inconspicuous as fairly to invite artificial connections 
assisted in giving a national turn to Ohio’s political character dur- 


Drake and Mansfield, Cincinnati in 1826, 12-13. 
A 8 See author’s discussion of this x? in unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, Economic and Social Basis of the Whig Party in Ohio, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 1988; cf. also Roseboom, “Ohio in the Election of 1824,” 205-14. 
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ing the period of the formation of the Whig party. It continued 
to represent a balance between eastern, southern and western in- 
terests, until the steam railroad definitely swung the balance toward 
the East after 1850. The way in which this equilibrium of eco- 
nomic interests worked out may be seen more specifically by look- 
ing at the transportation needs and desires of several sections of 
the state.*° 


In the Western Reserve, interest in internal improvements 
centered around the harbors on Lake Erie, the Ohio Canal from 
Cleveland to Portsmouth, and the Pennsylvania-Ohio Canal from 
Akron to Pittsburgh. 


A letter from Elisha Whittlesey, member of Congress from 
Canfield, Ohio, to the firm of Hubbard and Fields, shows the in- 
terest that Whittlesey had taken, as a representative of this section 
in Congress, in getting appropriations for harbors at the mouths 
of the Grand River and the Huron River.*° He was besieged 
with constant requests for federal aid to improve the harbor at 
Cunningham Creek (Madison).** Whittlesey interested himself 
in having the appropriations for lighthouses and harbors go from 
the Secretary of War directly to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, rather than to the Committee on Commerce or the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals, because in either of the latter they 
might expect to meet with “sturdy opposition.’’® 


Prior to October 1, 1832, the Federal Government had spent 
upon harbor improvements and lighthouses on Lake Erie the sum 
of $363,453. This was distributed between Erie, Madison, Con- 
neaut, Ashtabula, Grand River, Cleveland, and Huron River. 
Large expenditures continued to be made after 1832.°° The effect 
of these improvements is seen in imports and exports at Ashta- 
bula, where the exports consisting of flour, window glass, whis- 


5° On this question see Way, ‘‘Mississippi Valley and Internal Improvements”; 
Ellen C. Semple, American History and Its Geographic Conditions (New York and 
Boston, 1903), Chap. I. 

© Whittlesey to Hubbard and Fields, September 28, 1831, Whittlesey MSS. 

See especially Q. F. Atkins to Whittlesey, January 21, 1835, bid. 

2 Whittlesey to Cass, September 3, 1833, ibid. See also Niles’ Register, April 7, 
1832, p. 93, where Whittlesey’s work in obtaining Congressional appropriations for 
Lake harbors is commented upon. 

® Niles’ Register, August 10, 1833, p. 304. 
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key, cheese, butter, ashes, beef and pork, amounted to $69,854 in 
1831; imports were $132,000. 

The Western Reserve was vitally interested in the Ohio Canal. 
By 1827 the first canal boats were running from Akron to Cleve- 
land. Between July and December of that year canal boats 
brought to Cleveland flour to the extent of 6059 barrels, 619 
barrels of whiskey, 102 tons of tobacco, fifty tons of butter, 
twenty-eight tons of cheese, and other produce to total 992 tons. 
Shipments south from Cleveland during the same period were: 
3,530 barrels of salt, 393 barrels of fish, and 233 tons of merchan- 
dise.** The canal areas had a rapid influx of population. Within 
two weeks in 1829, 600 people arrived in Cleveland to settle in 
adjacent counties.** 

By 1831 this commerce had made still more remarkable gains. 
Prior to May 15 of that year, 13,034 bushels of wheat and 15,223 
barrels of flour arrived in Cleveland from the interior of the 
state." During June over eight million pounds of goods arrived 
by canal, and more than two million pounds left Cleveland for the 
interior.°° The total number of vessels arriving at Cleveland in- 
creased from 75 in 1825 to 1070 in 1832. The exports increased 
from $50,166 in 1825 to over $2,000,000 in 1833, and the im- 
ports from $132,645 to over $4,700,000. This growing com- 
merce constantly occupied Whittlesey’s attention, and he was as- 
siduous in impressing upon officials at Washington the consequent 
need for improved harbor facilities in Cleveland. Needless to say, 
he was an enthusiastic advocate of the canal program." 

The Western Reserve also had its own particular interest in 
the Pennsylvania-Ohio Canal, connecting the Ohio Canal at Akron, 
with the Beaver River and Pittsburgh. James Shriver made a 


*4 Tbid., April 7, 1832, p. 93. 

On Ohio canals see especially C. C. Huntington and C. P. McClelland, 
Ohio Canals, Their Construction, Cost, Use and Partial Abandonment (Columbus, 
1905); and Bogart, Internal Improvements. 

6 George White Dial, “Construction of Ohio Canals,” Ohio Archaeological and 
Historical Quarterly, XIII (1904), 460-81 

s, Cleveland Herald, quoted in Niles’ Register, January 19, 1828, p. 832. 

Ibid., June 18, July 16, 1881, p. 281, 344. 

bid” August 6 1881, p. 405. 

% Ohio State Journal, September 28, 1838; see also Whittlesey’ 's report to IIouse 
of Representatives, where additional but similar figures are shown, in Niles’ Register, 
Pie > 1834, p. 396. Data is taken from reports of the collector of the port at 

evelan 

71 Whittlesey to Louis Mclane, April 18, 1833, Whittlesey MSS. 
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preliminary survey of the region in 1823 for the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal.” As plans for the Ohio Canal went forward, a con- 
necting link, to join the canal with Pittsburgh, was urged as a 
means of giving Pittsburgh cheap access to the copper deposits 
of the Lake Superior region, as well as access to Cleveland and 
the interior of Ohio. It was claimed that the interior of the state 
could be reached, by such a canal, six weeks earlier in the year 
than the opening of navigation on Lake Erie."* Whittlesey 
thought it would revolutionize trade in the West. Merchants at 
Green Bay and Chicago would have their goods on the shelves 
before a vessel could leave Buffalo.” 

In 1825 and 1826 popular meetings were held in many places 
in the Western Reserve to urge the building of the canal.”*> The 
state legislature authorized a survey and later subscribed to a third 
of the stock.** The Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania agreed 
to co-operate,” and the Ohio General Assembly petitioned Con- 
gress for a land grant to aid in construction. Whittlesey pre- 
sented the petition, but the request apparently was never granted.”® 
Capital to construct the canal was finally borrowed, for the most 
part, in Philadelphia.” 

The Scioto River district was interested in a comprehensive 
system of transportation for eastern Ohio, of which the Ohio 
Canal should be the basis. Increase in the price of wheat in Cen- 
tral Ohio from twenty or thirty cents in 1823 to fifty or seventy- 
five cents in 1832, was explained as due entirely to the canal, and 
the increase in the price of corn from ten or twelve and a half 
cents in 1823, to thirty-seven cents in 1832, likewise.*° Imported 


72 James Shriver, An Account of Surveys and Examinations (Baltimore, 1824). 
See also the author’s Pennsylvania-Ohio Canal, Hiram Historical Society, Publications 
(Hiram, Ohio, 1929). . 

7% See Ravenna Western Courier, May 20, 1826. 

7 Whittlesey to Hon. J. B. Sutherland, December 7, 1835, Whittlesey MSS. 

™% Western Courier, May 20, September 10, 17, 1825, February 26, March ll, 
April 1, November 8, December 23, 1826, and passim. 

™% See resolution in John Kilbourne, Public Documents concerning Ohio Canals 
(Columbus, 1832); Ohio Board of Canal Commissioners, Special Report, February 6, 
1839. See also Ohio State Journal, December 16, 1829. 

™ Western Courier, July 3, 1829. 

% Ohio State Journal, March 8, April 5, 1884. In this connection the Congres- 
sional grant of 500,000 acres of land to Ohio for general purposes in 1828 should be 
noted. See T. C. Donaldson, Public Domain (Washington, 1884), 4 , 

7 Canton (Ohio) Repository, quoted ibid., June 6, 1835; see also Whittlesey 
to John Sargent, September 19, 1833, Whittlesey MSS. 

% Ohio Board of Canal Commissioners, Report, 1883; Ohio General Assembly, 
House, Journal, 1838, p. 329, cited in Bogart, Internal Improvements, 
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articles like salt decreased correspondingly in price. The Scioto 
Gazette claimed the Ohio Canal had reduced the price of salt from 
eighty-seven to fifty cents per bushel.* 

The Scioto Valley was also interested in the branch lines 
running east and west to connect the Ohio Canal with the National 
Road and with the Pennsylvania system, leading to Philadelphia. 
Their interest also ran to the construction of turnpikes, such as 
the Columbus-Portsmouth road launched in 1839.%? 

What Steubenville wanted was roads, bridges, and (later) 
railroads. The Steubenville Herald pointed out in 1837 that eight 
million dollars had been spent by the state for internal improve- 
ments, of which the counties of Jefferson, Columbiana, Carroll 
and Harrison were contributing about one million, in taxes and 
in their share of the surplus. And yet, said the Herald, “not one 
of the counties is touched or reached by any improvement yet 
authorized.” ** Bridges and roads would facilitate the mail, and 
open up the country to the railroads approaching Wheeling and 
Wellsville (1837). Steubenville had a grievance. 

Marietta, too, found her interests running counter to those 
of the rest of the state. She hoped, at first, for a connection 
with the Ohio Canal by way of the Muskingum River, but her 
hope was not realized. Her interest in the canal program de- 
clined accordingly, and during the ’thirties this decline of interest 
can be followed in a growing coldness manifested by the American 
Friend and Marietta Gazette toward the canal program, although 
the paper continued to support first the National Republican, and 
later the Whig party. But Marietta was clearly interested in the 
Ohio River and its development, and was attached economically to 
the river towns and especially Pittsburgh.* 

The Miami Valley had its own peculiar interests centering in 
the Ohio River, the Miami Canal, and in north and south high- 
ways. Cincinnati, as a great center of manufacturing, was in- 


51 Chillicothe Scioto Gazette, quoted in Niles’ Register, December 10, 1881, p. 266. 

82 Way, “Mississippi Valley and Internal Improvements,” 159; Scioto Gazette, 
May vt 1839; for interest in Killbuck River (Coshocton) extension see Whittlesey 
to C. Cambrelli ing, December 26, 1835, Whittlesey MSS. 

Sscrene Herald, January 4, 1837; reprinted in Ohio State Journal, Jan- 
uary 27, 1887. 

% American Friend and Marietta Gazette, June 28, 1882, and passim. 
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terested in measures to promote her sale of machinery, tools, and 
other goods, to the regions south and southwest. She was be- 
coming an important center of commerce, the largest city west 
of Pittsburgh, and the center of the meat-packing industry of 
the country. The trade in pork alone amounted to over $600,000 
in one year, with prices doubling and tripling between 1824 
and 1831.* 

During the period of canal construction Cincinnati continued 
to be vitally interested in the Ohio River trade. In 1831 Niles’ 
Register reported sixteen steamboats in the port at Cincinnati on 
March 1. Thirteen had arrived and seven departed during the 
four preceding days. Eight large boats arrived from New Orleans 
in one day. A dozen boats stopped there daily.8* Charles Cist 
reported thirty-three boats, totaling 5361 tons, were built in Cin- 
cinnati during the year 1840.*" 

The chief obstacle to navigation of the Ohio River was the 
falls near Louisville, and Cincinnati was vitally interested in the 
plan to eliminate this obstacle with a canal around the falls— 
the Louisville-Portland Canal. The rich bluegrass region around 
Lexington was naturally part of the Cincinnati hinterland, and 
she was vitally concerned with such proposals as the Maysville- 
Lexington turnpike. To the north of Cincinnati was a vast hinter- 
land, much of it undeveloped. This area Cincinnati hoped to 
open up by means of the Miami Canal.** 

The effect of the Miami Canal on Cincinnati’s trade was 
electric. In the first year (1829) between March 5 and May 26, 
goods valued at $778,342 passed through the terminal at Cin- 
cinnati.8® The economic effect is shown further by the increase 
of exports from around one million dollars in 1826 to four mil- 
lions in 1832 and to six millions in 1835. Cincinnati’s growth in 
population was just as striking: 


% Public letter, Harrison to Calhoun. See also article in Niles’ Register, July 
30, 1836, P; 363. 
8 Tbid., March 19, 1831, p. 52. 

8 Cist, Cincinnati in 1841, 255. 

8D. Wade, open letter to constituents (first electoral district), Cincinnati, 
July, 1830, in Niles’ Register, August 14, 1830, p. 439-41; Dial, “Construction of 
Ohio Canals,” 473. 

8 Niles’ Register, August 6, 1881, p. 405. 
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The political significance of this program of internal im- 
provements for the state as a whole appears in many ways. Real 
estate in the canal counties doubled in value in less than ten 
years," giving to the owners of this property a vested interest in 
the canal program. They became vitally concerned in its success- 
ful operation and maintenance. The population of the canal cities 
increased from five to twenty times during the period 1820 to 
1840," giving them, too, a vital interest in the canal program. 
Cincinnati real estate was increasing in value at an enormous 
rate.° All along the canal in centers like Akron, Massillon, New 
Philadelphia, Columbus (with its feeder canal), Coshocton, 
Newark, Chillicothe, and Portsmouth, young industries sprang 
up, destined to meet with serious competition from the cheap 
manufactured goods which the canals brought in.® 

Ohio’s credit, to the extent of five million dollars in 1833, 
was pledged for the construction of canals,°* while the total 
amount of fluid capital in the state (merchants’ and brokers’ 
capital, and money at interest), according to the state auditor, 
was only $7,296,122.°° Most of the capital for the construction 
of the canals was borrowed in the East, especially in Philadelphia. 
The effect was to give eastern capital a direct influence on the 
economic development of the state, and to establish many eco- 
nomic ties between eastern capitalists and the leaders of the Ohio 


_ ,_ Ibid., July 30, 1886, p. 868; Ohio State Journal, March 1, 1886; Cist, Cincin- 
nati in 1841, 35-9. 

, ‘on and McClelland, Ohio Canals, 122-8; Bogart, Internal Improve- 
ments, 82. 

%2 Tbid., 81. 
See Niles’ Register, July 16, 1881, July 20, 1883, and passim. 

_ “Cf. Dial, “Construction of Ohio Canals”; Bogart, Internal Improvements, 
passim. The Portage Canal and Manufacturing Company at Portage near Akron, 
and the Franklin Silk and Manufacturing Co., at Franklin Mills, now Kent, Ohio, 
both chartered in 1837, are typical examples of mushroom industries along the 
Pennsylvania-Ohio Canal. See also Christian Cackler, Recollections of an Old 
Settler (Kent, 1904), and the Charter of the Portage Canal and Manufacturing Com- 
pany (New York, 1887), in the Western Reserve Historical Society Library. s 

% Ashtabula Sentinel, April 20, 1888. The total amount including later expendi- 
tures was $14,340,572.59; Dial, “Construction of Ohio Canals,” 478. 
% Niles’ Register, February 9, 1838, 
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canal program. This situation produced two definite results. It 
brought Ohio and the East together economically and politically, 
and it brought home to those people and those districts having 
vested interests in the canals, the fact that the leaders in the canal 
program, the men upon whom they depended for access to eastern 
capital, such as Alfred Kelley, Simon Perkins, and Elisha Whit- 
tlesey, were largely leaders of the National Republican party, and, 
later, of the Whig party in the state. 

It was not surprising that the New York and Ohio line 
should have advertised on September 2, 1840, that they “will 
transport, free of charge, all persons who may wish to attend 
the celebration at Chillicothe [Whig Convention] on the 17th and 
18th of this month.” ®’ Nor is it surprising that the first boats 
to reach Ravenna over the Pennsylvania-Ohio Canal (completed 
in 1840) should have carried delegates to a Whig convention.” 


Financial Problems. 

Attention was called earlier to the notable lack of currency 
in early Ohio, and to its effect in directing trade into those chan- 
nels which tended to bring currency into the state. The lack of 
currency was paralleled by a lack of capital, likewise characteristic 
of a frontier community. Efforts to repair these two defects by 
artificial means fill the early legislative history of the state. 
Futility is the outstanding characteristic of the efforts, for the 
defects were such as demanded chiefly time and the accumulation 
of the fruits of industry for their remedy. There was, however, 
all of the time, a party, usually small, which recognized that legis- 
lation could do little to affect this economic situation, except 
through providing for sound banking, and a sound currency. 
These men were to be found, for the most part, in the National 
Republican ranks, and later in the Whig party. They were, in- 
evitably, a minority in either party, but managed, often, to wield 
an influence out of proportion to their numbers. 

During the years immediately following 1820 and up to about 
1825, Ohio and the western country in general were passing 


* Scioto Gazette, September 10, 1840. 
% Ohio Star, April 9, 1840. 
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through a period of credit contraction and depression after the 
expansion and inflation in the years 1815-1819. Immigration fell 
off in a marked fashion. Prices, especially those of staple products, 
declined rapidly. Wheat in Dayton fell from one dollar a bushel 
in 1817 to twenty cents in 1822.°° The change in prices, and the 
general economic distress, bore heavily upon the farmers who had 
recently moved into Ohio and were engaged in paying for their 
lands out of the profits of their industry. A large portion of the 
population of the state found itself in this debtor relationship. 
The problem became so acute that the services of Jacob Burnet, 
prominent political leader of Cincinnati, were enlisted to work 
out a plan of relief.1°° 

The distress was blamed on the newly created branch of the 
Bank of the United States, located at Cincinnati, for the policies 
of deflation and contraction of credit inaugurated in 1818 under 
orders from the parent bank. These policies did have, undeniably, 
the effect of draining off large amounts of specie from the state 
($800,000 between June, 1818 and June, 1819).7°% The chaos 
resulting may be judged from the fact that the total specie re- 
serves of state banks in Ohio on January 1, 1819, as reported to 
a legislative committee, was only $459,528.7°? 

The fears of business and financial leaders are perhaps well 
represented by a letter from Gorham A. Worth, cashier of the 
Cincinnati branch of the Bank of the United States, written in 
1820 to a business friend: 

All things are changed, the rich have become poor, and the poor dis- 
trust, one universal state of embarrasment [sic] exists; [’] tis want, and 
fear and prosecution and suspicion and terror and dismay and bankruptcy 
and pauperism on all sides and on all hands. 

The wealthiest are considered as ruined, and security by mortgage or 


judgment required from men who would have spurned the proposal and the 
proposer with disdain and contempt 2 years ago.” 


® History of Montgomery County, Ohio (Chicago, 1882), 343, cited in C. C. Hunt- 
ington, “History of Banking and Currency in Ohio before the Civil War,” Ohio 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XXIV (1915), 298. 

Cf. ibid., 299-300; Biographical Encyclopedia of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1876), 420-8; 
Sketches of Eminent Americans, 265-78 (an unidentified and seemingly anonymous 
reprint in gon Reserve Historical Society Library); Dictionary of American 
Biography, III, 

1 Niles’ "Register, June 26, 1819. 

102 Huntington, ‘History of Bankin -"~ Currency,” 290-2, 297, 308. 

1088 Gorham A. Worth to Thomas ion. Jr., August 2, 1820, in I. J. Cox, ed., 
“Selections from the Torrence Papers,” Historical an Philosophical Society of Ohio, 
Quarterly Publications (Cincinnati, 1906-), VI (1911), 32-4. 
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This situation inevitably made the Bank an issue in the elec- 
tion of 1819. William Henry Harrison, candidate for state 
senator from Cincinnati joined in the hue and cry,'* and Ohio 
embarked on a campaign to kill the Bank, first by taxation, and 
later, by the Act of 1821, declaring the Bank outside the protec- 
tion of Ohio laws. The Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 
1789 were revived and endorsed.*°* Ohio acquiesced in the ad- 
verse decision by the Supreme Court in 1824, but the feeling 
against the Bank did not die easily. It was later to be a source 
of powerful support for the Jackson party in Ohio, and it un- 
doubtedly weakened the prestige of Clay and Webster in the 
state, because of their defense of the Bank in the case of Osborn 
v. United States Bank.’ 


The number of chartered banks in Ohio fell from twenty- 
one in 1817 to eleven in 1830. Capitalization fell off fifty per cent: 
from slightly under three millions in 1816 to less than a million 
and a half dollars in 1830.1°% In Cincinnati the situation became 
markedly acute. Three chartered banks and one large private 


(unchartered) banking house (Piatt’s Bank) in Cincinnati went 
down in the general disaster. In 1826 Cincinnati had no bank 
but the branch of the United States Bank.*°* Money was in great 
demand with interest rates ranging from ten per cent to thirty- 
six per cent.1°° Even as late as the summer of 1832 recovery 
was far from complete. By that time one additional bank had 
been established, with the rather small capitalization of $500,000. 
Interest on first mortgages ranged from twelve to fifteen per cent 
and brokers got one-quarter per cent per day. A Cincinnati dis- 
patch to the New York Courier and Enquirer, copied in Niles’ 
Register,’ concluded: “God only knows what will become of 
10 Niles’ Register, October 30, 1819. | 
" on See Salmon P. Chase, Revised Statutes of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1833-35), II, 
106 See Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, III, 311-31; IV, 4934. An act 
passed March 14, 1836, which prohibited within the state “any branch, office, or 


agency of the United States Bank,” indicates how far this feeling against the 
Bank still existed, and its potentialities for exploitation by the leaders of Jacksonism. 


1% Huntington, “History of Banking and Currency,” 3850. 
108 Jbid., 342, 346. 

109 Cist, Cincinnati in 1826, quoted ibid., 342-3. 

10 Niles’ Register, August 18, 1882, p. 436. 
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those who have extended their business on the presumed stability 
of our currency.” 


One notable factor which contributed to easing the situation 
in Ohio after 1825 was the floating, largely in New York City, 
of the issues of state securities for the canals. These issues, most 
of which were sold in the East, brought a considerable supply of 
good money into Ohio. Most of the money was spent for labor 
within the state, and this increased, directly, the amount of money 
in circulation. Although it did not directly increase the fluid 
capital available for financial, commercial, and industrial trans- 
actions, it worked indirectly in that direction in two ways. (1) 
The increase in the money supply eased the pressure on banks 
and made it possible for them to follow a less restrictive policy, 
for the money represented by these state loans was disbursed 
through the state banks. (2) The good reputation of the state 
loans, and the generally sound character of the administration of 
the financial matters connected with canal building in Ohio en- 
couraged investment by eastern capitalists in Ohio industries, and 
in Ohio land.™* 


The handicaps under which Ohio labored to secure a satis- 
factory financial structure for the state appeared most clearly 
in the long effort to establish a state bank. It was an effort 
backed by a minority party, and met with no success during the 
period of this study. No state bank was established in Ohio 
until after 1840. But the movement was a strong, persistent and 
notable one, including, as it did, several proposals which throw 
much light on financial as well as political conditions of the times. 


Under the bonus law of 1815 the state became a partner in 
all banking enterprises chartered in the state. In 1817 the Ohio 
legislature was discussing the advisability of merging all the 
chartered banks into one state bank. No favorable action was 
taken. The depression of 1819 and the early ’twenties, and 
the general breakdown of the banking system of the state, caused 

11 Huntington and McClelland, “Ohio Canals,” 69, The total loans from 1825 
to 1889 to the state of Ohio were 90,446, 123, on which premiums netted $581,013.25; 
Bogart, Internal Improvements, 22, 31, 34. (Loans to 1882 totaled eo _ Davis 


R. <—") Financial History of the United States (New York, 1931), 244 
untington, “History of Banking and Currency,” 284. 
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renewed attention to be given to the question. In 1829 a legislative 
committee recommended a state bank, but no action was taken.*"* 

In 1832 Jackson’s veto of the bill re-chartering the Bank 
of the United States started a long argument about banking 
throughout the Nation. The Jacksonian governor of Ohio, Robert 
Lucas, elected in 1832, in his inaugural address urged a state 
bank. “I am led,” he said, “to the conclusion that this is a time 
peculiarly suitable for the establishment of a State Bank. I have 
always thought our present banking system objectionable.” * 
The senate committee of which Thomas Morris (Jacksonian) was 
chairman soon reported out a bill to establish a state bank.’ 
This committee reported that the actual banking capital employed 
by local banks in the state was two million dollars, whereas the 
amount actually needed was from eight to ten millions. 

The plan proposed a state bank to merge all the local 
chartered banks. Subscriptions to stock were to be secured by 
mortgages on real estate, and only residents of Ohio, owning real 
property in the state, might become stockholders. The state was 
to finance the bank by selling $1,000,000 of its bonds (presumably 
in the eastern money markets), secured by the mortgages given 
for stock subscriptions. The state was to receive one-sixth of 
the profits.2* 

The proposal illustrates clearly the crux of the problem. Ohio 
was no exception to the strong western pressure for inflation. 
Lax banking laws permitted the operation of many private banks 
not authorized by the state, and permitted banks operating under 
state charters to issue paper against their general assets, without 
any provision for adequate reserves. Yet even with this lax 
regulation, expansion of issues could not proceed very far with- 
out a corresponding increase of available banking capital. And 
that capital had to come from outside the state, for most of the 
state’s wealth consisted of land and improvements." It was 


113 Tbid., 344. 

144 Ohio State Journal, December 8, 1832. 

5 [bid., December 29, 1882. 

118 Jbid., February 6, December 29, 1832. Cf. Huntington, “History of Bank- 
ing and Currency,” 365. 

117 Appraised at slightly over $47,000,000 in 1827, and at $49,423,985 in 1829. 
Ohio State Journal, January 2; 1828, December 19, 1829. Merchant’s capital was 
appraised at $3,384,878 in 1827 and at $3,940,156 in 1839. Capital invested in manu- 
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estimated in 1833 that out of $4,730,000 banking capital employed 
in Ohio, only $1,380,000 represented capital investments by Ohio 
citizens.** If the truth were known, probably only a part of 
this latter amount really represented fluid capital owned by Ohio 
citizens. A large part of it undoubtedly represented real estate 
mortgages or personal notes of the shareholders. Most of the 
capital subscribed to the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati the next year (1834) came from the East.1’® 

The history of the bank question during the years 1820-1840, 
too long and involved for any thorough consideration here, shows 
the constant presence of a group, probably representing mer- 
chants, land agents, manufacturers, prosperous farmers and 
professional men, who realized the necessity of eastern capital to 
develop the financial system of the state. They saw that a neces- 
sary prerequisite was a satisfactory legal basis for banking, so 
that capital might move with some security into the state. Mes- 
sages of governors, National Republican, Democratic, and Whig 
alike, steadily urged this need upon the legislature.**° 

Those citizens of the state who took the lead in working out 
the state’s financial problems tended to become its political leaders 
as well. It was no accident that Alfred Kelley, the commissioner 
of the Canal Fund who was most active in administering the 
finances of the canals, should have been, also, the author of the 
bank bill of 1845, which formed the basis of Ohio’s banking 
system for twenty years. Nor was it a simple coincidence that 
Kelley, who had been president of the Commercial Bank of Lake 
Erie in Cleveland when it failed in the crisis of 1818-19,!7 should 
have become one of the most prominent and influential Ohio 
Whigs. Nor that Elisha Whittlesey, a prominent Whig leader in 
the Western Reserve, should have been attorney for the Western 
Reserve Bank, and closely associated with Kelley, and with Simon 





facturing was not taxed. The 1840 Census estimated something over sixteen million 
dollars invested in manufacturing. (See above.) In 1827-29 it must have been con- 
siderably less than half that amount. 

48 Columbus Ohio Monitor, December 12, 19, 18338, quoted in Huntington, 
“History of Banking and Currency,” 366. 

119 Whittlesey tc John Wakeman, August 14, 1834, Whittlesey MSS.; id. to id., 
June 11, 1885, ibid. Whittlesey estimated that $1, 500,000 of the stock went to eastern 
capitalists and $500,000 to Ohio investors. 

1 Ohio State Journal, December 7, 1832, December J, 1833, eat passim. 
121 Huntington, “History of Banking and Currency,” 275-362. 
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Perkins, who was the representative of huge land-owning interests 
in the state, a banker of more than local importance, and a leader 
with Kelley in the financing of the canals. Men like Kelley, 
Perkins, and Whittlesey were the natural leaders, particularly of 
those classes whose business interests gave them a feeling of con- 
cern for the financial life of the state.??* 

This is the background of the banking question as it relates 
to politics in Ohio. When Jackson’s attack on the Bank of the 
United States came, it met with an enthusiastic response in many 
places in the state, for Ohio’s fight against the branch bank was 
still fresh in everyone’s mind. It was a rather general opinion 
that the Bank of the United States had helped to bring on the 
crash of 1818-19. The report of the congressional investigating 
committee in 1832, that over twenty-two million dollars in specie 
had been drawn from southern and western offices of the Bank to 
the parent bank, between 1820 and 1832, whereas less than a 
million had moved in the opposite direction, was well calculated 
to appeal to Ohio feeling, and to that of Cincinnati in particular.*** 

In general, the Jacksonian argument was demagogic, appeal- 
ing to a suspicion of all large financial organizations. In Ohio 
this feeling was strong enough that even the substitute for the 
Bank of the United States, proposed by Jackson in his first 
message to Congress,’** met with little enthusiasm in Ohio.’* 
The state legislature, as already observed, turned down the pro- 
posal of the Jacksonian governor, Robert Lucas, for a state bank. 
Ohio’s own large bank, the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany, chartered in 1834, largely to take over the business of the 
Bank of the United States in Ohio, soon came in for the same 
criticism, that of being a dangerous monopoly. At the end of 
two years this bank had outstanding loans on real estate mortgages 
to the extent of $4,338,114, an amount which represented from 
a tenth to a twelfth of the appraised value of real estate in the 


122 Atkins to Whittlesey, July 21, 1834, Whittlesey MSS. The , Whittlesey 
papers and the Simon Perkins papers, both in the Western Reserve Historical Society 
library, furnish abundant evidence on this point. 

1% Cincinnati Chronicle, article reprinted in Ohio State Journal May 19, 1882. 

1% J. D. Richardson, comp., A Compilation of the Messages and Letters of the 
Presidents (Washington, 1901-02), II, 462. : , 

Western Herald and Steubenville Gazette, January 12, 1831; Dewey, Financial 
History, 200-8; Huntington, “History of Banking and Currency.” 
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state.12° The Columbus Ohio Monitor was alarmed because most 
of the stock was owned by the “Wall Street gentry of New 
York.” **7 

The bank was attacked bitterly by Benjamin Tappan, United 
States Senator (Jacksonian) from Steubenville, in 1835. His 
principal objection was that the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust 
Company numbered among its trustees such prominent Ohio 
Whigs as Alfred Kelley, Jacob Burnet, Simon Perkins, Elisha 
Whittlesey, and Edward King.’** It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that when a bill to repeal the charter of the company came 
to a vote, action was postponed indefinitely, in a Jacksonian legis- 
lature by a vote of forty to twenty-seven, although the bill was 
supported by most of the Jacksonian papers in the state.’° It 
is probable that Ohio was not as much opposed to banking 
monopolies as to the banks which brought on hard times. It is 
probable, also, that the Jacksonian leaders, while ready to exploit 
anti-bank feeling in the state, were not willing to allow mass feel- 
ing to dictate financial legislation. 


The political significance of this anti-bank feeling in Ohio 
appeared more clearly in the election of 1832. An anti-Jackson 
state legislature refused to pass a resolution to support the Bank 
of the United States, although the leadership of the National Re- 
publican party had committed themselves to the fight for recharter- 
ing the Bank.1*° Moreover, the Bank question was a serious 
factor in Clay’s defeat in Ohio. 


Land Speculation. 
One further economic element of considerable political sig- 
nificance in Ohio remains to be mentioned. That is the speculation 
in land. During the ’twenties and ’thirties public lands in Ohio, 


3 1% Scioto Gazette, January 20, 1836. Cf. Ohio State Journal, passing references 
in 1836. See also Micajah T. Williams to Whittlesey, February 15, 1838, Whit- 
tlesey MSS. 

121 Ohio Monitor, March 14, 1836. 

128 Whittlesey to Simon G, Perkins, October 8, 1834, Whittlesey MSS.; id. 
to Williams, August 8, 1835, ibid. At least one prominent Ohio Jacksonian, David 
T. Disney, was on the board of trustees, with the expressed i of the Whig 
members. Williams to Whittlesey, January 5, 1835, Whittlesey MSS. Williams, him 
self, was a renegade Jacksonian. 

1% Huntington, “History of Banking and Currency,” 871. The Ohio State 
Journal too was rather critical of the bank at this time. See Ohio State Journal 
for 1836, passim. 

18 Ibid., January 18, February 2, 18, May 19, 26, 1832. 
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especially in the northwestern part of the state, were being sold 
rapidly. The population of the state nearly doubled during the 
decade 1820 to 1830, in spite of the relative slowing down in the 
rate of increase from the “boom” years of 1818-19. 

Land sales proceeded slowly during the 1820’s, in spite of 
the reduction of the price to $1.25 under the Act of 1820.'*! Land 
sold in the Western Reserve as low as forty cents, and ninety 
cents to a dollar was a common price throughout the state.'* 
During the ’thirties, however, the mania for land speculation re- 
curred and developed to an unprecedented degree. The market 
price of land was frequently high above the price at which govern- 
ment land was sold. Even so conservative a man as Whittlesey 
was carried away by the speculative fever in 1835 and 1836. Al- 
though he speculated for the most part with the money of his 
friend, John M. Clayton, member of Congress from Dover, 
Delaware, he was nevertheless finally involved almost beyond his 
ability to extricate himself, and was nearly ruined in the crash 
of 1837. The lands in which Whittlesey was interested, and in 
which numerous other Western Reserve Whigs, including Edward 
Wade, Benjamin F. Wade, and Joshua R. Giddings were in- 
terested, were in and near Toledo.'** Simon Perkins of Warren, 
leading banker of the Western Reserve, was reputed to have paid 
taxes on one-seventh of all the lands in Ohio, either as agent or 
owner, in 1815. He was known throughout the state for his 
financial impeccability, and was known to be acting as the chan- 
nel for eastern capital seeking investment in Ohio lands.1** 

These men were typical of hundreds over the state, men of 
all parties and of all walks of life. When the crash in land values 
and the collapse in credit came in 1837, even many good Jack- 
sonians were willing to blame their personal losses from specula- 
tion on a disastrous fiscal policy of the Government. All were 


131 Donaldson, Public Domain, 201, 205. 

182 Huntington, “History of Banking and Currency,” 382; Chillicothe Supporter 
and Scioto Gazette, November 29, December 13, 1823. 

133 Whittlesey to John M Clayton, November 16, 1886, Whittlesey MSS.; id. 
to Williams, December 5, 1882, ibid.; id. to Edward Wade, May 25, 1887, tbid.; id. 
to J. R. Giddings, May 2%, 1887, ibid.; id. to Horace Wilder, May 25, 1887, ibid.; td. 
to E. Newton, December 4, 1835, ibid.; id. to Mr. Lawrence, March 5, 1836, and 
numerous other letters from id. to Wade and Newton, bid. : 

1% Jd. to Wakeman, August 17, 1855; Walter W. nate “Simon Perkins, 
1771-1814,”” Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, XXIII (1914), 284-90. 
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glad to accept the slight advantage given them by the specie cir- 
cular in removing government lands from competition with 
their sales. 

The policy of the Jackson administration, both in removing 
the public funds to local “pet banks,” and in distributing the 
surplus among the states, in addition to encouraging internal im- 
provements, encouraged speculation in land. Bank notes bor- 
rowed from the banks would be paid over to the land receiver, 
deposited by him, probably, in the same bank, and perhaps loaned 
again to the same speculator for further purchases. There was 
no limit to this process except the self-restraint of the banks. 
Paying off the national debt in 1835 also encouraged speculation, 
by making available for speculation in western land capital for- 
merly employed by the National Government.** 


Conclusions. 

The geographical location of Ohio, and her geographical 
characteristics determined the fundamental lines, economic and 
political, of her development. The state’s transportation system 
grew out of her topography, and was closely linked with the de- 
velopment of mining and manufacturing. In the final analysis, 
it was her commerce and industry, based as it was on this system 
of transportation, which began, during the period 1828 to 1840 
to tie Ohio to the East and to commit her to the mild economic 
nationalism represented by the Whig party. Where population 
areas coincided with geographical areas, as in the Western Re- 
serve, or in the Pennsylvania area south of the Reserve, the be- 
ginnings of real sectionalism were evident. 

Ohio was generally committed to a state system of internal 
improvements after 1824, and to a national system of protective 
tariffs, at least after 1828. Both the Democratic party and the 
Whig party in the state supported these policies. They did not, 
consequently, enter very much into the political argument of the 
time, except so far as the national policies of the Democratic 
party aroused dissatisfaction within the party ranks, causing 


1% Dewey, Financial History, 225-6; Huntington, “History of Banking and Cur- 
rency,” 357-8. 
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wholesale disaffection in certain regions like Cincinnati. Whig 
leadership was largely responsible for the construction of the 
canals, and the Whigs, this way, were a little more closely identi- 
fied with the program of internal improvements in the state than 
the followers of Jackson and Van Buren were. 

The economic background of Ohio politics is of course com- 
pletely significant only in the light of a careful examination of 
the political developments of the period. Limitations of space 
have made it impossible to make that examination here. Perhaps 
enough has been written, however, to show some of the reasons 
for the strategical importance of Ohio in the national politics of 
the ’twenties and ’thirties. Perhaps, also, the careful student will 
see in the conditions pictured some evidence of a growing con- 
sciousness of national politics within the state. 

Politics during these two decades was in a fluid and rapidly 
changing state, comparable to the fluidity and lack of crystalliza- 
tion in the economic life just pictured. Local interests and local 
leaders played a much more important part in politics than is 
the rule today. 

Party distinctions on a national basis were forming but 
slowly. The economic facts presented in this article, taken alone, 
do not justify the assertion that Ohio economic and political de- 
velopments operated in a significant way to produce a strengthen- 
ing of national party lines, and to further the development of 
nationalism. But it is the author’s judgment that, studied in 
conjunction with the political events of the period, they do show 
a marked tendency in that direction. 





THE HOSKINSVILLE REBELLION 


By WayYNE JorRDAN ? 


A corporal, four privates from the Union Army and a deputy 
United States marshal sloshed through mud all day and neared 
Hoskinsville, Ohio, on the evening of March 11, 1863. They did 
not enter the village immediately, but stopped at a house about 
a mile away. 

The posse had come to get two Noble County boys who were 
in bad with the Government. The deputy marshal, Samuel Colby, 
had a warrant for the arrest of Tertullus W. Brown, who was 
charged with “aiding and abetting and enticing a soldier to de- 
sert.’? The corporal, James F. Davidson of the 115th Ohio,® 
had an order for the arrest of John Wesley McFerren as a de- 
serter from the 78th Ohio, “now and then stationed at the city 
of Memphis in the State of Tennessee.” * Brown, soon to be 
described by the editor of the Noble County Republican as “a 
copperhead of the most venomous kind,”*® had sent a letter in 
January to McFerren, who was his cousin. The letter did not 
reach McFerren, for he had left the regiment,’ but somebody 
opened it and read: 


1This article has been made possible by the researches of K. W. McKinley of 
the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Library staff, to whom I am 
indebted for most of the contemporary newspaper accounts that are cited. Thanks 
are also due to Josephine E. Phillips, who surveyed source material at Marietta, and 
to F. A. Hight, deputy clerk of the United States District Court, Cincinnati, who 
helped me in finding essential records.—W. J. 

2Report of “The Examination of the Noble County Resistants before Com- 
missioner Halliday,” Cincinnati Enquirer, April 2, 1863; reprinted in McConnelsville 
Weekly Enquirer, April 8, 1863. Also, see Cincinnati Daily Gazette, April 2, 1868, and 
the Crisis (Columbus), April 8, 1868. 

® Company A. 

* Cincinnati Enquirer, April 2, 1868, and McConnelsville Weekly Enquirer, April 
Tg Me H. Watkins & Co., pub., History of Noble County, Ohio (Chicago, 

’ if 
ii a4 County Republican (Caldwell), quoted in Zanesville Daily Courier, 
April 1, 1 4 

*Ibid. Also Watkins, Noble County, 277. McFerren was a boy in the colloquial 
sense only. He gave his age as 21 when he enlisted on December 5, 1861 (Ohio 
Roster Commission, Official Roster the Soldiers of the State of Ohio in the War 
of the Rebellion, 1861-1866 (Akron, Ohio, 1893-1895), VI, 382), and his tombstone gives 
his birth date as July 10, 1840. The Census of 1860 gives Tertullus’s age as 16. 

. ™Cincinnati Gazette, March 20, 1863; Crisis, April 1, 1863; Marietta Republican, 

April 9, 18683; Watkins, Noble County, 277. 
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Well, Wesley, my advice to you is this, and it is not given without 
much reflection, knowing the danger to which such a step will expose you. 
Come home if you can possibly get home, for to conquer the South is an 
impossibility, and the only hope for you to reach home is to desert, for to 
stay where you are is death, and to desert can be no worse. If I was in 
your place I would leave the first opportunity.® 


In February this letter had come to the hands of Flamen 
Ball, United States district attorney for Southern Ohio,® and a 
copy had been sent to Governor David Tod, or at least to the 
adjutant general of Ohio.‘° The law and the military joined 
forces for action. Alexander Sands, the United States marshal 
at Cincinnati, sent Colby, and Lieutenant Colonel Eastman of the 
115th sent Corporal Davidson and his men. Sands had asked 
Eastman for the military assistance.‘ The latter’s orders to 
Davidson read: 


Special Order No. 51 

Corporal James F. Davidson, with Privates John D. West, John Hague 
H. Z. Sims, Company A, and J. S. Raid, Company I, 115th Infantry, 
Ohio Volunteers, will proceed to Hopkinsville [sic], Noble County, Ohio, 
and arrest private J Wesley McFerren Company G. 78th Infantry Ohio 
Volunteers, a deserter. and bring him immediately to this place. 

Corporal Davidson will assist United States Marshal A. C. Sands in 
arresting and bringing to this place such persons as he may name. 


By order of Lieut. Col. Eastman 
Anp. C. Kemper, A. A. G.” 


Armed with such instructions, and bearing the civil warrant 
for Brown, the little expedition had moved out of Cincinnati on 
March 9. The place to which their mission led them was in 
the most literal sense a crossroads town in the hills, having two 
intersecting streets—“Main” and “Cross”’—and no more.’* The 


8 Nobie County Republican, quoted in Zanesville Daily Courier, April 1, 1868; 
Frank M. Martin, The County of Noble (Madison, Wis., 1904), 91. 

® Whitelaw Reid, Ohio in the War (Cincinnati, 1868), I, 125. 

1% Noble County Republican, quoted in Zanesville Daily Courier, April 1, 1863; 
Cincinnati Datly Gazette, March 20, 1863; Crisis, April 1, 1863. 
‘ Zz Cincinnati Enquirer, April 2, 1863, and McConnelsville Weekly Enquirer, 
April 8, 1863. 

2Tbid. (Sands testifying under oath.) 

1%3The order is printed here as it appeared in the McConnelsville Weekl 
Enquirer, April 15, 1863. This source has the order bearing the date April 6, whic 
is obviously a typographical or clerical error. , 

14 Wall, Mann all, fee Illustrated Atlas of Noble County, Ohio (Phila- 
delphia, 1876), 35; Watkins, Noble County, 489, 496 et passim. Hoskinsville is in 
Noble Township, which was organized in 1819 and which remained a part of Morgan 
County until the_creation of Noble County in 1851. The village was platted in 1839 
and named for Colonel Erastus Hoskins, its first postmaster, who had come to Ohio 
from Connecticut. 
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house at which they stopped on the eleventh was that of Moses D. 
Hardy. Both Brown and McFerren were reported at home with 
their families and Hardy would help to find them. 

A former member of the Ohio Senate, Citizen Hardy was a 
loyal Union man or “a leading Black Republican,” ** depending 
on the point of view. Later he was to be described as “the per- 
son who has figured so conspicuously in this matter” ** and “the 
chief manager of the affair in Noble County.”?” That Colby 
knew where he was going when he stopped at this man’s house 
is hardly open to doubt. Since the deputy marshal’s sworn testi- 
mony is available, let him go on with the story: 

[I] told Mr. Hardy the object of my business; heard that a spelling or 
singing school was to be in the neighborhood that evening, and that prob- 
ably Mr. Brown would be there. After dark [the] soldiers and myself went 
to the school house and made an examination and found Brown not there.” 

At this point the arresting party split up. Taking with him 
one of the soldiers and J. F. Lukens, a boarder at Hardy’s whom 
he had deputized, Colby went to the home of Edmund P. Brown, 


father of the letter-writer. Corporal Davidson and the rest of 
the squad went to the home of Samuel McFerren, father of 
Wesley, but Wesley was not at home.’® 

From Lukens comes an eye-witness account of the scene at 
the schoolhouse and at the Brown place: 


[I] went into the schoolhouse with Mr. [Moses] Barnhouse. The Cor- 
poral and Marshal came in afterward. The Marshal, walking into the middle 
of the school-room, addressed the school teacher by asking “if a Mr. Brown 
was there?” The teacher replied, “No sir, the Brown you want is not here, 
but there is a Mr. Brown here.” The Mr. Brown referred to [a cousin of 
Tertullus] went outside with the Marshal. The event caused quite an ex- 
citement, and the school rose up and made a rush to the door. There were 
about fifty or fifty-five in the room, twelve or fifteen being females. 


At Brown’s home, according to Lukens, the marshal’s inquiry 


%5 Crisis, April 1 and April 8, 1863; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, March 20, 1868. 
Hardy, a native of Maine, according to the 1850 Census, was at this time a man 
past the middle forties. Howard Entiot Gilkey’s The Ohio Hundred Year Book 
(Columbus, 1901) lists Hardy as senator from ashington and Morgan counties in 
the 52nd General Assembly, which first met on January 7, 1856, 

16 McConnelsville Weekly Enquirer, April 8, 1868. 

" Crisis, April 8, 1968. 

.% McConnelsville Weekly Enquirer, April 8, 1868. (Reprinted from Cincinnati 
Enquirer, April 2, 1863.) Testimony at the examination before U. S. Commissioner 
Halliday in Cincinnati. Part of punctuation mine. 

a (Cincinnati Enquirer, April 3, 1868.) 
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was answered by a woman who said, “He is not at home but you 
can search the house.” 

Marshal Colby then searched the house. When he came down stairs, 
we found Mr. Edmund Brown, the father, had returned. . . . Mr. Colby 
then told Mr. Brown’s father that he was a deputy United States Marshal 
and had a warrant for his son. To an inquiry where he was Mr. B. replied, 
“Do not know where he is—he went toward the village about dusk.” ™ 

The unsuccessful searchers of both phalanxes went back to 
Hardy’s house to spend the night, the corporal having left word 
with McFerren’s family that he had an order for Wesley’s arrest. 
Early the next day J. R. Nickerson,”* a local abolitionist, arrived 
at Hardy’s to tell Colby “that a mob of seventy-five to one hun- 
dred men was raised in Hoskinsville to resist us.” 

Going through town about 9 o’clock, the deputy United States 
marshal saw “about one hundred men in the town with muskets 
in their hands.” As he rode up, he heard a command given to 
fall in line. “The crowd fell into line,” he recalled later. “One 
hundred men at least had guns, and many were near by unarmed.” 
Someone in the line asked Colby if he were a soldier, and he re- 
plied, “No, I don’t look much like a soldier.” Another asked, “Who 
are you?” and Colby’s answer was, “These are the muddiest roads 
I ever saw.” ‘The tribute to Noble County’s roads was prompted 
by the deputy marshal’s unwillingness to say who he was “because 
it did not look very healthy to do so.” ?? 

As Colby remembered the incident, it was admitted freely 
that the men the posse was seeking were in the crowd, and he 
overheard such remarks as, “We defy anybody or any authority 
getting the prisoner away from here.” Someone said, “I think 
he is the man who was in the school house last night.” Another 
said, “I don’t believe he is.” The upshot of it all was that Colby 
went away without serving his warrant, “because we could not find 
the defendant, and because I thought it could not be served; my 
reason was, what I heard and saw led me to believe that no two 
or three men could possibly take [the] defendant away.” *° 


» Ibid. 
1 Son of Rev. Sparrow Nickerson, identified by Watkins as Free Soil nominee 
for lieutenant governor in 1845. i A . 
2 McConnelsville Weekly ~.¥ April 8, 1863. Colby’s testimony in Cin- 
1 


cinnati. (Cincinnati Enquirer, Apri 863.) 
38 Ibid. 
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Corporal Davidson, who had been 100 yards or so behind 
Coyle, thought “75 to 100 men were drawn up in line” and 
observed that “20 to 25 men were following us, all armed.” Three 
men trailed the posse as it left town, he said, “but made no 
demonstration.” ** Virgil T. Brotton, who had been at the school- 
house the night before and had spent the night in Hoskinsville, 
saw three men go by with guns while he was putting his clothes 
on. When he went into the street he “saw the people collecting, 
armed and unarmed” near and in “the storehouse of John 
Racey’s,” swearing and saying “they intended to go to Mr. 
Hardy’s, and tear down his house, disarm the Federal soldiers, 
and parole and send them home.” He heard no threats against 
the marshal, however. 


Thomas Crooks, who was in the village about 7 o’clock on 
the morning of the 12th, reported that the crowd appointed 
Wesley McFerren “as Captain to go up to Mr. Hardy’s.” When 
the crowd “said they were going to disarm the soldiers, and parole 
them and send them to their regiment” and threatened to hang 


Hardy “because he was an Abolitionist,” Crooks “saw trouble 
pending and went home.” There were “about 50 armed with 
guns, mostly rifles,” he noted. “Mr. Samuel Engle admonished 
the crowd not to go to Hardy’s house but to disperse; before I 
left they went into the meadow and were drilling under Mc- 
Ferren.” 76 
Samuel McMunn and 15-year-old John W. Emmons,’ both 
from the neighboring village of Sharon, were also in Hoskins- 
ville that morning. McMunn, who “only remained ten minutes,” 
heard talk about “catching the soldiers, taking their arms and 
paroling them.” Emmons saw “about: 80 drawn up in line in front 
of Racey’s store.” Counting those not in line, “about one hun- 
dred had arms.” Later the lad testified that McFerren said, 
“If any ten men will follow me, I will go and take the guns 
* Ibid. 


% Ibid. 


%* Emmons was elected treasurer of Noble County in 1899 and re-elected in 1901. 
Martin, County of Noble, 92, 186-7. 
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from those soldiers.” Some started to go, but Sam Engle 
stopped them.”* 

Upon this scene, between 9:30 and 10 o’clock, rode Repub- 
lican Hardy, as though inviting martyrdom, and observing that 
“the chief business after I arrived was to pass some compliments 
to me.” Samuel McFerren, father of the deserter, accused Hardy 
of “traitorously conducting Abolition soldiers to the arrest of 
innocent boys” and said anyone doing that “ought to have a hole 
bored through him, and I can and will do it.” A voice said “No 
you won’t Sam,” but Sam said, “Yes I will.” Hardy’s recollec- 
tion was that this was repeated two or three times, but he was 
“too busy with those nearer me, on each side of my horse, to 
attend to him.” ”° 

Some were yelling “shoot him” and “hang him” when John 
Racey came charging out from his store, rifle in hand. Grabbing 
Hardy’s leg and shaking it, Racey stormed, “What have you 
been acting the fool in this way, for? I want you to give an 
account of yourself. What have you been keeping these Abolition 
soldiers up there for and running around to point out the neigh- 
bors’ boys.” *° The irate Racey had seized Hardy by the collar 
when Thomas Racey, his brother, intervened and tried to take 
away the rifle. There was considerable scuffling, after which 
John Racey said, “If you will promise to go home and behave 
yourself, we will let you off.” He also told Hardy that if he got 
into another scrape, the crowd would go to his house and “not 
leave a grease spot of him.” 

About this time John Wesley McFerren in person stepped 
into the affray with, “You have a revolver about your person— 
deliver it up.” “Suppose I have one—you have one also,” Hardy 
replied. “Yes, and I’ll use it too,” McFerren insisted. 


% McConnelsville Weekly Enquirer, April 8, 1868 (Cincinnati Enquirer, April 
2, 1863.) The same report of these proceedings was carried in the Crisis, April 8. 
A similar but not identical report sapoused in the Cincinnati Daily Gazette. Some 
of the testimony favorable to the defendants has been toned down or deleted from 
the Gazette’s report. 

—— Weekly Enquirer, April 15, 1863 (Cincinnati Enquirer, April 
‘ *® Ibid. These are Racey’s words as Hardy remembered them when testifying 
under oath. Free use has been made of the direct quotations contained in the news- 
paper abstracts of the testimony. Despite the limitations of any witness’s recollec- 
tion of words uttered by another some weeks before, these quotations have an 
authentic Noble County flavor and give an insight into the “rebellion” that would 


otherwise be lacking. 
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With Curtis Willey holding Hardy’s arm and William Archer 
holding his horse’s bridle, McFerren and some others tried to find 
the revolver, Willey commenting meanwhile that there were “not 
enough Abolitionists nor Abolition soldiers this side of hell to 
take away a boy from Noble County.” After this Hardy “jumped 
from the horse and started to leave the crowd; was ordered to 
halt, but not being a military man, did not halt.” ** 

“It’s a thundering shame the way they used Hardy at 
Hoskinsville,’ Archibald Baker remarked to William W. Barn- 
house later in the day. 

“It will learn Hardy to attend to his own business hereafter,” 
Barnhouse answered.*? 

When Henry Willey,** a Republican, saw Andrew Coyle and 
said, “It’s a bad state of affairs,” Coyle told him he had been 
looking for it and that it might as well come then as any time. 
Then Willey suggested that the soldiers would be back and Coyle 
said he expected them, adding “We'll have to fight.” Willey’s 
wife heard that and said she wanted to be a hundred miles away 
before the fighting started. “It won’t excuse you,” Coyle went 
on. “There will be fighting all over the country.” Willey talked 
about the superior strength of disciplined soldiers. “We can shoot 
them from the woods,” Coyle persisted.** 


At a hotel in Caldwell next day, E. W. Daniels saw Samuel 
Marquis and three others come in from Hoskinsville. “I have 
been at the Hoskinsville war,” Marquis volunteered. “They had 
no difficulty with them and the soldiers.” Telling how Hardy had 
“poked his nob in, and they put him round,” he added, “We are 
going to whale you fellows [the Republicans] this summer; you 
whaled us last summer, and turn about is fair play.” * 


Stevenson Trimmer of Brookfield Township, who had been 
“insulted” as he rode through Hoskinsville, was talking to Lewis 
Fisher about it on the 15th. Fisher thought the Hoskinsville 


1 Tbid. Still Hardy’s version. Dae : 

® McConnelsville Weekly Enquirer, April 8, 1863 (Cincinnati Enquirer, April 8, 
- _ Baker’s testimony. ‘ 

A cousin of Curtis Willey. . 

* McConnelsville Weekly Enquirer, April 8, 1868 (Cincinnati Enquirer, April 8, 
. _Willey’s testimony. 

® Ibid., April 15, 1868 (Cincinnati Enquirer, April 8, 1868). Daniels’ testimony. 
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crowd had been drinking freely, and said, “Racey ought to be 
bumped for selling essence to the boys.” ** 

That such talk and more talk persisted for days need not 
be questioned, but what is known to history as the Hoskinsville 
Rebellion or the Noble County Insurrection had reached its high 
tide. The events that have been described are the sum total of 
the rebellion per se. The bloodless retreat of the deputy United 
States marshal, the corporal’s squad and Mr. Hardy was at once 
the Bull Run and the Gettysburg of this uprising. Do not think, 
however, that the story has ended. Even a microscopic war must 
have its Appomattox, and the denouement was to be the best 
part of the drama. The newspapers were yet to be heard from, 
and Mr. Colby had scarcely scraped the mud of Noble County 
from his boots before the engines of politics and propaganda 
were throbbing at such a rate that there were echoes in the far 
corners of the land. 

The Guernsey Times," reporting the “disgraceful occur- 
rence” at Hoskinsville, included among “the particulars” the 
following : 


By some means the traitors of Hoskinsville and vicinity had learned 
that a squad of soldiers was coming to arrest Brown and McFaren [sic], 
and the traitorous cowards to the number of two hundred, armed with 
rifles, collected together to prevent the arrests. On the arrival of the 
soldiers and Deputy Marshal, the mob informed them that they must leave 
the county within six hours, and that if they did not do so they would hang 
them. Seeing the impossibility of making the arrests with their small 
force, the soldiers left and are now here [in Cambridge], awaiting further 
instructions from the military authorities of the State, to whom the Deputy 
Marshal has made report. 

We have not yet learned what course will be pursued, but trust that 
a sufficient force will be sent out to arrest all who were engaged in pre- 
venting the arrests, and that the punishment their cowardly and traitorous 
acts deserve, will be meted out to them in such a manner as to be a warn- 
ing to others not to engage in resisting the civil and military authorities. 


The St. Clairsville Gazette ** learned from the Noble County 
Republican that men “armed to the teeth” had threatened the 
marshal and his squad the night of their arrival “and notified him 
to leave before 6 o’clock next morning.” *® Another report, pre- 


86 Tbid., April 8, 1863 (Cincinnati Enquirer, April 3, 1863). Trimmer’s testimony. 
3% Reprint in Belmont Chronicle (St. Clairsville) March 26, 1868. 
% March 23, 1863. 
%A detail that is not borne out by Colby’s testimony before Commissioner 


Halliday. 
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served for posterity in Whitelaw Reid’s Ohio in the War, *° was 
that the men at Hoskinsville were “regularly organized and 
officered” and that their captain had “pleasantly proposed to the 
deputy United States marshal and squad that they surrender and 
be paroled as prisoners of the Southern Confederacy !” 


Adding fresh fuel to the flame, the “Democracy of Sharon 
and vicinity’ met in the Sharon schoolhouse two days after the 
retreat of the Federals from Hoskinsville and organized a Demo- 
cratic club “to inculcate among the people correct views of Liberty, 
and of the Constitution” to the end “that arbitrary and uncon- 
stitutional measures may be checked.” Sharon and Hoskinsville 
are only three miles apart. Affirming loyalty to “the Govern- 
ment of our Fathers” and reverence for “the Union and the Con- 
stitution, as the foundation of our Liberties,” the society unani- 
mously adopted the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That we will sustain the Administration in its efforts to 
maintain the “Constitution as it is—and the Union as it was,” believing as 
we do, a policy of this kind would alike strike at Secession at the South 
and Abolitionism at the North. 


Resolved, That the imputations made by the Abolition Party against 
Democrats of being opposed to the Constitution, and sympathizing with 
Rebels in arms, is false, and made for partisan purposes, that the unconsti- 
tutional men of the North from whom danger is to be apprehended, are 
those who seek to convert the war into a war against Slavery, and the 
sovereignty of the States. 


Resolved, That Abolitionism and its twin sister secession are the 
cause of all our National difficulties.” 


Another resolution deplored a recent attack on the offices 
of the Crisis and the Statesman in Columbus and pledged support 
to their editors in “denouncing the unconstitutional usurpations 
of power by the Federal Government under the plea of War 
Necessity.” 42 The club elected William Norwood as its presi- 
dent, and although he did not know it, one of the perquisites was 
to be a trip to Cincinnati with a military escort.** Coming when 
it did, the meeting was heralded as further proof of organized 


# Vol. I, 125. See also Cincinnati Daily Casi March 20, 1863. 
—_— Weekly Enquirer, March 265 1963. 


‘8 Ibid. Also issue of April 8, 1863. 
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resistance in Noble County and before long a correspondent of 
the Cincinnati Daily Gazette was sending this from Cambridge: 


On the Saturday after the corporal’s guard had left, a large meeting 
of the butternut Democrats of the county was held at Sharon, the object 
of the meeting being to decide whether the chivalric butternuts had better 
fight out the battle with the squad of soldiers whom they presumed would 
be sent, or whether they had better hide. By a large majority the meeting 
decided on fighting out the battle to the last man, remarking that they 
would have to fight sometime, and they might as well commence at once, 
or wait until the draft was enforced and resist that. After this action 
had been taken, these traitors regularly organized themselves for resist- 
ance, and prepared themselves for an attack, some state, fortifying Hoskins- 
ville, while others say establishing themselves on one of the hills in the 
vicinity.“ 

The Noble County Republican reported that men engaged 
in protecting the Hoskinsville deserter had passed one resolution 
“recommending the raising of money by contribution for the pur- 
chase of arms to enable them successfully to resist a draft, should 
another be ordered,” and another resolution calling for “the 
assassination of an obnoxious person.” ** 


Meanwhile, Colby and Corporal Davidson had reported to 
their superiors in Cincinnati. Marshal Sands again applied to 
the military, and Lieutenant Colonel Eastman issued the follow- 
ing order: 


HEADQUARTERS, CINCINNATI, O. 
March 16, 1863 


Captain Lewis F. Hake, with Companies B and H, 115th O. V. L, 
provided with three days cooked rations in their haversacks, and seven 
uncooked, and forty rounds of ammunition in their cartridge boxes, will 
report to U. S. Marshal A. C. Sands, to proceed to Cambridge, Guernsey 
county, Ohio, for the purpose of assisting Marshal A. C. Sands in making 
such arrests in that and adjoining counties as he may be authorized to make, 
and bringing the persons arrested to this city. 

From Cambridge City to such points in Guernsey and Noble counties 
as they may be required to go, the troops will march. They will return to 
this city as soon as possible in compliance with these orders. 

Captain Charles D. Schmidt, A. Q. M., will provide the transportation 
necessary to the execution of this order. 

By order of Lieut. Cot. EASTMAN. 
A. C. Kemper, A. A. G. 
U. S. MarsHatrt A. C. Sanps.* 


“ Cincinnati Daily Gazette, March 20, 1863, 
45 Watkins, Noble County, 277. 
Cincinnati Daily Gazette, March 20, 1863. 
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This second expeditionary force left Cincinnati the morning 
of March 18 and reached Cambridge that evening “on a special 
train of four passenger cars and a baggage car.” ** Both the 
departure and the arrival were announced on page 2 of the Cin- 
cinnati Daily Gazette on the 19th under the headline, “A SPECK 
OF WAR IN OHIO.” Evidently the editor liked that headline, 
for he used it again on page 3 over a special dispatch from Cam- 
bridge which said the town was enthusiastic over the arrival of 
the troops and that reports were “hourly assuming an aggravated 
and alarming character. . . . The number of those in armed 
resistance against the Government is estimated at from 600 to 
1,000, while the more moderate do not think there can be more 
than two hundred. . . . There is no want of confidence among 
the officers or men.” 

Other editors took their cue from the Gazette’s headline. The 
New York Tribune of the 23d announced: 


SMALL SPECK OF WAR IN OHIO—A number of disreputable 
citizens of Noble County, Ohio, have held a meeting and determined to 
resist the Government in arresting deserters. It is said that from 600 to 
1,000 have organized and armed themselves for the purpose. Two com- 
panies of the 115th Regiment have been sent to the insurrectionary district 
to maintain law and order. 


And on the same day, also in the Tribune, another dispatch 
under “SMALL SPECK OF CIVIL WAR IN OHIO” telling, 
under a Cincinnati dateline, of the arrival of the troops at Cam- 
bridge and editorializing : 

Thus looms up a speck of civil war, the first results of the Copper- 
head doctrines preached throughout Ohio and Indiana. A report of the 
deserters in two Ohio regiments, received by the Detective police in this 
city [Cincinnati] this week, foot up 512. If the same policy has to be pur- 
sued in their apprehension as is being followed in Noble County, it will 
need a small army in this State alone. 

On March 17 the Toledo Blade used the headline, 
“TREASON IN NOBLE COUNTY — RESISTANCE OF 
LAW,” but on the 2oth it was discussing “the killing of an officer 
in Noble County for attempting to arrest a deserter,” ** under a 


™ “Telegraphic Correspondence Cincinnati Commercial” in Belmont Chronicle 
March | 26, 1868. 
“The Blade was in error. This revolt was bloodless. 
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headline which read, “The ISSUE AT HAND—A SPECK OF 
REBELLION IN OHIO.” The Daily Courier * titled the item 
“NOBLE COUNTY SECESH” when reporting the passage of 
the troops through Zanesville en route to the theater of war, and 
the Ohio State Journal ®® used “COPPERHEADS IN NOBLE 
COUNTY” over an article which began: 

We learn that certain persons of the Copperhead persuasion in Noble 
County have summoned up enough pluck to declare war against the United 
States Government, and put themselves in an attitude of rebellion against 
its legally constituted authority. They are organized as we are informed 
into a force of 500 or 600 strong, and make awful threats against any force 
that may come against them. We have not yet learned whether they have 
raised the “Stars and Bars” of Jeff. Davis or not, but presume they prefer 
the “rattlesnake flag,” as that is first cousin to copperhead. .. . 

There was much history in the making to busy the press in 
the spring of 1863 but more than one Ohio paper viewed what 
was going on in Noble County as a matter of moment. For 
many of them, of course, the incident was virtually a “local story” 
and it further qualified as news by being the first of its kind in 
the state." Besides, the possibilities for partisan exploitation 
were tremendous, and there was little temperate journalism in 
those months. A few of the Republican organs, like the Marietta 
Register, handled the story gingerly.** Others pounced upon the 
“riotous proceedings” °* with enthusiasm, to extract from them 
the last tidbit of journalistic meat. Well in the forefront of all 
these was the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, which rushed a staff cor- 
respondent into the field with the troops. The first night out 
found this correspondent, who signed himself “F. C.,” sending 
a 2,000-word dispatch which began: 

“March 19, 18638. 

50 March 20, 1863. 

5E. H. Roseboom and F. P. Weisenburger, A History of Ohio (New York, 
1934), 279-80; Watkins, Noble County, 275. 

2It can be surmised, but not proved, that the editor of the Register played 
down the events in Noble County because he thought they were too full of dynamite. 
Washington County had its disaffected elements, too, and the Register may have 
acted on the belief that it was not good public policy to enlarge upon what was 
happening in neighboring Noble at that time. The paper devoted single paragraph 
items to the subject on March 17, April 10, and April 17. On other occasions the 
Register lambasted the Democrats of Noble County with a gusto which would indicate 
that more than mere editorial temperance prompted the comparative silence in regard 


to Hoskinsville. 
53 St. Clairsville Gazette, March 26, 1863. 
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HEADQUARTERS SOUTHEASTERN OHIO 
EXPEDITION, CAMBRIDGE 


Guernsey Co., On10, March 19 

The War in Ohio! It must seem strange to a foreign observer, 
having witnessed, perhaps with strong surprise, the uprising of the Northern 
people, at the outbreak of the Southern rebellion . . . to witness the 
gradual change from loyalty to apathy, and from apathy to rampant treason, 
which the efforts of traitors in our midst have been only too successful 
in producing. In talking with the Union inhabitants of this district, in 
which, unlike its neighboring county—Noble county—the majority are Union, 
all this great change is attributed to the teachings of such political dema- 
gogues as Vallandigham and Olds, &c... . 

It is a strange and perhaps unexpected sentence with which to begin 
this letter—the war in Ohio—but according to present appearances it 
seems more than likely it will be substantiated by events. 


Dire indeed was the plight of the loyal men in Noble County 
as portrayed by this reporter. The corporal’s squad had “found 
in their journey that the proportion of Union to Secesh inhabitants 
was one to twenty.” Living in “a state of continual fear,” the 
Union men “know each other well, and are in the habit of hold- 
ing stolen interviews with each other after the manner of the 


Vaudeau peasants in the time of the Catholic persecutions.” At 
the houses of these people the corporal’s squad had been treated 
kindly, “and were taken care of free of charge,” F. C. went on, 
“while at the neighboring houses they were turned away and re- 
fused a mouthful of bread or a drink of water notwithstanding 
their offer to pay liberally for it.” 


“Pay me in Southern scrip,” said one old traitor, “your greenbacks 
won't be worth a cent in six months.” “Your backs won’t be worth a 
d—n when the government’s got through with you,” was the laconic reply.” 


Truly an amazing state of affairs in a county which had 
voted for Lincoln in 1860°* and which had given Tod 1,650 
votes to Jewett’s 1,292 in the state election of 1861.57 Cambridge, 
in contrast, was the soul of hospitality when it recovered from 
the “excitement occasioned by the somewhat unexpected arrival” 
of Marshal Sands, United States Commissioner Halliday and “two 


* Dated March 19, the dispatch was published in the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, 
March 20, 1863. The Olds menticned was Dr. Edson B. Olds of Lancaster, former 
comes y« Congressman, who spent several months in prison because of his utterances. 

id. 
5% Roseboom and Weisenberger, History of Ohio, 262. 
5? Cleveland Morning Leader, "March 93 1863. 
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hundred brave, well-armed” soldiers.°*® The troops were quartered 
for the night in the Town Hall and the Guernsey Times reported 
with evident pride that “although they were provided with ten 
days’ rations, our citizens prepared a warm breakfast for them 
and took it to the Hall.” The correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Commercial likewise reported “great rejoicing” in Cambridge over 
the arrival of the troops, and said Marshal Sands was preparing 
for “vigorous work” after learning that the Butternuts in Hoskins- 
ville were “fortifying houses.” °° 

Both the Commercial and the Gazette assured their readers 
that the morale of the soldiers was good. “Their only fear,” 
according to the Commercial, was that the “secessionists will not 
stand fire.” Opinion on that was divided but the Commercial 
observed, “There is no question, however, that should resistance 
be met there will be bloody work in Noble county.” ® The 
Gazette’s F. C. said the troops had cheered loudly when told “that 
they were going to fight home traitors,” and that one prominent 
Cambridge citizen had remarked “that it was a real joy to all to 
find such a fine detailment of men sent forward to put down 
treason.” 


Marshal Sands, referred to as “the General” by F. C. “for 
the sake of convenience,” held court at Brown’s Hotel, where he 
was waited on by the Cambridge citizenry. “He then proceeded 
to organize a staff, and to hear the reports of several refugees 
who have been driven from Noble County by the rebels there.” 
Citizen Lukens came in to tell how Moses Hardy had narrowly 
escaped being ducked in a horse pond and how a one-legged sad- 
dler named Matson had been beaten “in a shameful manner” and 
threatened with hanging if he “ever dared to advocate the sup- 
port of the Government.” ® 


Like a good war correspondent would, F. C. concerned him- 
self with campaign strategy, making inquiries regarding the terrain 


5% Guernsey Times, quoted in Belmont Chronicle, April 2, 1863. : 

5 “Telegraphic Correspondence Cincinnati Commercial” in Belmont Chronicle, 
March 26, 1863. 

© Tbid. 

% Cincinnati Daily Gazette, March 20, 1863. : ee 

"Ibid. Lukens is Wp = F. (a graduate of Ohio University, Athens, 1866), 
superintendent of schools, Lebanon, Ohio.” See Watkins, Noble County, 482. 
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and learning that Hoskinsville “lies north of a small run known 
as Duck creek, and is commanded by a hill which lies directly 
north of it. The woods which surround the place have fortunately 
been cleared away just so far as to leave us in the shelter of the 
woods, and bring us within range of them, while we should be 
out of range of their squirrel rifles.” He thought that 
“twenty volunteers, fully armed and mounted” who had joined 
the expedition in Cambridge would “doubtless do excellent serv- 
ice as scouts.” ° 

Reflecting on such matters, the expedition slept, partook of 
Cambridge’s hot coffee, and started out on the morning of March 
19.* With it, as a kind of recording secretary was F. C., sniffing 
for the smoke of battle: 


We left Cambridge on Thursday morning at nine o’clock, the main 
body of troops passing on first, marching four abreast, and the baggage 
trains following close after, a small guard bringing up the rear. Our 
General, the Marshal, accompanied by Capt. Hake, an officer whose efficiency 
is unquestionable, and a few other gentlemen, mounted on horseback, taking 
the lead. The roads were in such a bad condition on the direct route to 
Hoskinsville, through Hiramsburg, that we were obliged to take a cir- 
cuitous route to Cumberland, a small town lying about nine miles north- 
west of the place of our destination, distant sixteen miles from Cambridge. 


Other considerations also led to the adoption of this plan, for should 
the rebels be assembled in such force as was reported, it would not only 
bring us within easy marching distance of Hoskinsville in the morning, 
but also enable us to make use of the night in sending out scouts to recon- 
noiter. Halting about two hours at Clayville, a twin sister to that most 
despicable of all villages, Hoskinsville, we reached Cumberland about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Our troops were quartered amongst the in- 
habitants of the place, the Marshall and his staff, (amongst which your 
correspondent was fortunate enough to be included,) making the Cumber- 
land Hotel the headquarters. 


We had not been long in these quarters, before we received a press- 
ing invitation to take up our abode in the house of a Mr. John. Foster, one 
of the strongest Union men, as well as the wealthiest resident in the place. 
As we could not do this on account of the importance of the officers being 
directly among the men, we compromised the matter by paying a com- 
plimentary visit, and were most hospitably entertained. Mr. Foster has 
what may be called a model farm; it is very well stocked, but in the mat- 
ter of sheep its proprietor takes a special delight, and has traveled far and 
wide in order to procure the finest specimens of this animal. A lot of 
Spanish sheep were the pride of the whole neighborhood; the wool grows 
in such profusion as to be absolutely astonishing, so that the wool around 


® Cincinnati Daily Gazette, March 20, 1863. The Zanesville Daily Courier of 
the same date says Captain B. S. Herring ‘commanded the volunteers. 
% Belmont Chromicle, April 2, 1868. Reprint from~Guernsey Times. 
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the animal’s eyes has to be kept sheared in order that they may see; it also 
grows down to their hoofs, making their legs look more like bears’ legs. 


After spending a very pleasant evening, we returned to the hotel, 
when four scouts were sent out to reconnoiter. They returned about four 
o’clock in the morning and reported having seen the watch fires of the 
insurgents in close proximity to Hoskinsville, and a little south of that 
place. They had also seen one or two Union residents of the place, who 
stated that the rebels had gathered from the whole neighborhood, number- 
ing altogether about two hundred men, in order to resist the advance of 
the Union force. Also that they had elected McFerren, (the deserter whose 
attempted arrest had produced this insurrection,) as their Captain and that 
he had organized them into companies, and all that day and Wednesday 
they had been drilling, being armed mostly with their own squirrel rifles, 
but having a goodly show of the Government Enfields, and some few of 
them having bayonets affixed.” 


As soon as possible we were again on the march, sending a force 
of 20 horsemen about half a mile ahead of the main body of troops, sup- 
ported by a detachment of forty infantry, and throwing out pickets in the 
woods on each side of the road. In this way we advanced into Hoskins- 
ville, but on our arrival there we found the village deserted. Like Cesar 
we can say veni, vidi, but we must rest content for there was nothing left 
in Hoskinsville to conquer but one lame man (and he was a Union man) 
and a crowd of weeping women. While we were yet a great way off, over 
two miles, this great assemblage of Democratic patriots took to their heels 
and broke for the woods, leaving their captain, himself a deserter, deserted 
in his turn. He did not stay, long, however, but with the true spirit of 
Copperheadism, which is a concentration of the proverb concerning the 
superiority of discretion over valor, he also took to his heels, leaving the 
place without a single defender. 

Our boys, on entering the place, at once took possession of the church 
and school-house, which they soon converted into comfortable and con- 
venient quarters. In the evening, fearing a night attack, pickets were 
posted on the hills around, an arrangement which resulted in the capture 
of three or four of the insurgents, who, unable to endure the biting cold 
wind and pitiless storm of snow and sleet, which was falling, were endeavor- 
ing to creep along unobserved to their homes.” 


Even less sympathetic in his account of the investiture of 
Hoskinsville was the reporter of the Guernsey Times,®** who was 
informed that when “the gallant band of patriots” approached 
the village the advance guard was “greeted by some ladies, we 
should say she devils, who poked their heads out of a mean and 
miserable looking hut, with cheers for Jeff. Davis and Jo. 
White.” ®* He added that “disappointment and mortification of 

®It must be admitted that the Enfields and the bayonets add color to F. C.’s 
story, however much they may detract from its authenticity. Bayonets and imported 
English rifles are rarities in Hoskinsville today and probably were then. 

Cincinnati Daily Gazette, March 23, 1863. 

® Guernsey Times, quoted in Belmont Chronicle, April 2, 1868. 


® Local color. Joseph W. White (1822-1892) was a Cambridge lawyer whom the 
Democrats had elected to Congress in 1862. 
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both officers and men were great when on reaching the mean little 
village” they found only the one-legged Matson, and that “the 
curses heaped upon the cowardly miscreants by the soldiers, if 
not loud were deep.” 

As soon as he was installed in his headquarters in the school- 
house, Marshal Sands began taking names and Commissioner 
Halliday began writing warrants.® At this point, Hardy came 
back into his own. Like an avenging angel, he flew about, sick- 
ing the army and the law on his neighbors. First, he swore out 
the complaint : 


Unitep Sratrs oF AMERICA, SOUTHERN DistRICT OF OHIO, 
City or CINCINNATI, Ss: 


Before me, Franklin Halliday, a United States Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the Circuit Court of the United States, of the Seventh Judicial 
Circuit, and Southern District of Ohio, personally appeared this day Moses 
D. Hardy, who being first duly sworn, deposes and says, that he has good 
reason to believe, and does verily believe, that on or about the 12th day of 
March, A. D. 1863, and at Noble County, Ohio, in the District aforesaid, 
the parties below mentioned did knowingly and wilfully obstruct, resist and 
oppose Alexander C. Sands, United States Marshal for said District, in 
serving and attempting to serve a warrant issued by me on the 4th day 
of March, 1863, as Commissioner of the Circuit Court of the United States 
for said District, commanding him, said Marshal, to arrest one T. W. 
Brown, who was charged in said warrant with the crime of aiding and 
enticing a soldier to desert-from the army of the United States.” 

Sworn to and subscribed in my presence, this 20th day of March, A. D. 
1863, the city and District aforesaid.” 

FRANKLIN HALLIDAY 
United States Commissioner 


The “parties below mentioned” for whom warrants were im- 
mediately issued were: 


William Archer”, Mahlon Belford, William Barnhouse, Taylor 
Bivens,” Robert Boggs, Andrew Brown, Charles Brown, Edmund Brown, 


® Cincinnati Daily Gazette, March 28, 1863. 4 ; 

7 Ohio Statesman (Columbus), March 24, 1863; Belmont Chronicle, April 2, 
1868. The Chronicle text, copied from the Guernsey Times, says “on or about the 
13th of March.” The incident described took place on the 12th. ‘ 
_— ao legal form, no doubt. Both Hardy and Halliday were in Hoskinsville on 
the 20th. 
"This list is based on four sources: Ohio Statesman, March 2, 1863; St. 
Clairsville Gazette, March 26, 1863 (Reprint from Cincinnati Enquirer); Belmont 
Chronicle, April 2, 1868 (Reprint from Guernsey Times); Reid, Ohio in the War, 
I, 126. Each of these sources shows its own variations in the names, some obviously 
typographical. Acquaintance with families involved has made some corrections easy, 
while other names have been checked against biographical sketches in the Watkins 
and Martin county histories, and the “Business Directory” contained in the Wall, 
Mann & Hall atles of 1876. For individuals in this list who were subsequently in- 
dicted, the federal court records at Cincinnati have afforded an additional check, but 
even that does not assure correct spelling in each instance. 

7% Or Bivins. Sometimes spelled Bivans. 
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Richard Burlingame, Abel Cain, Samuel Cain, William Cain, Henry Camp- 
bell, William Campbell, Andrew Coyle, John Coyle, Abner Davis, William 
Davis, Henry Engle, William Engle, Lewis Fisher, Melvin M. Fisher, Elisha 
Fogle, G. E. Geddes, James Harkins, Joshua Hellyer,* Harrison Jones, 
Joseph Jones, Andrew Lowe, William Lowe, James McCune, Joseph Mc- 
Cune, William McCune, David McFerren, Joel McFerren, Richard C. Mc- 
Ferren, Samuel McFerren, James McGee, Benton McKee,” George Manifold, 
John Manifold, Arthur Marquis, John Marquis, Samuel Marquis, William 
Norwood, Joseph Pitcher, Joshua Pitcher, William Pitcher, George A. 
Racey, John Racey, Peter Racey, Thomas Racey, Peter Rodgers, Andrew J. 
Stoneking, Benton Thorla,” Jacob Trimble, Gordon Westcott, Absalom Wil- 
ley, Asher Willey, Curtis Willey, George Willey, Milton Willey, Wesley 
Willey, William Willey, George Ziler.™ 


This list indeed, resembled nothing quite so much as a 
“Who’s Who” of old and respected families of the community. 
Most of these men were Ohioans of the second and third genera- 
tion,” and it would be hard to prove that affection for the South 
had anything to do with their politics. The Browns were Yankees, 
the father and grandfather of Tertullus having come from Rhode 
Island. Also of Rhode Island origin were the Burlingames and 
the Westcotts, while Benton Thorla’s father was a native of New 
Hampshire. The McFerrens were a Pennsylvania family, and 
so were the McKees. The Willeys and the Barnhouses repre- 
sented both Pennsylvania and Virginia, while the Raceys were 
definitely of Virginia stock. 


A tentative survey of the 1850 Census of Noble Township, 
in which Hoskinsville is located, indicates that the heads of 
families enumerated were of these origins: 


_™ “Gaddis” in all four of lists cited. “Geddis” in McConnelsville Weekly 
Enquirer, April 15. George E. Geddes was justice of the peace in Noble Township 
at this time. Just how he had offended Hardy is not clear. A few months later 
Geddes became captain, then lieutenant colonel of the First Regiment Ohio Militia. 
He was a Greenback candidate for Congress in 1878. Watkins, Noble County, 5065. 

™ Pronounced “Hilliard.” 

16 og McKee, Benton McKee,” in Reid, Ohio in the War; “James McGee, 
3enton McGee,” in the Statesman; “James McGee, Benton McKee,” in the Gasette 
and Chronicle. There were both McGees and McKees in Noble Township, the latter 
being more active in Democratic politics. Federal court records show that indict- 
ments for obstructing process were returned against both James McGee and James 
McKee, and Benton McKee was indicted for conspiracy. 

_ ™Pronounced “Thurlow.” “The village of Belle Valley (Benton Thorla, pro- 
{rictor) was surveyed and divided into lots in 1875, by William Lowe.” See Wat- 
ins, Noble County, 497. 

7% St. Clairsville Gazette says “‘Ziller.” Chronicle says “‘Zider.” There was a 
Ziles family at Hoskinsville. \ 

Watkins, Noble County, 483-4, et passim. Martin, County of Noble, passim. 
The Brown, Burlingame, McKee, Fogle, Davis, Thorla, Hellyer, Willey and Westcott 
families are represented in the Noble Township poll list of 1820 or on the tax list of 
the township for that year. 
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Born in Men Women Total 
EE ih npadteclbiaceces beskaa 106 159 265 
MED Snchecesdesnbeteserasess 60 48 108 
ED. cid teagan shnededans 60 41 101 
PEE b:n040006060600000000000 10 6 16 
New Hampshire ................ 9 4 13 
EE REE g.c.o- 5 6keasskoaneaess 7 3 10 
ED i060 cb6 eibibusdstendins 6 4 10 
OME, saccbbcecs ered casesccs 4 4 8 
ee ea em care aaulnaine 3 2 5 
DIO vvck:toeveescesaee 1 3 4 
REDE eee rere 2 1 3 
SS ET CE TT 2 1 3 
District of Columbia............. 1 sete 1 
os ag Sree ira ci aaa ne ab, wink 10 7 17 
DEE vinbrevederhidenninnoens 2 1 3 
EE icc juhaxte eta ahs aiken 1 1 2 
OEE eed ere ae nee 1 en 1 
Illegible or Unknown............ 1 1 ’” 


Condensing, the tally gives Ohio 265; Middle Atlantic States 
122; Virginia, Maryland and District of Columbia 125 ; New Eng- 
land 35; British Empire 23. While the Virginia-born group looms 
large, the New England representation was heavier than this 
tabulation would indicate. Immigration from New England to 
this region reached its peak in the years following the war of 
1812 and virtually ceased after the 1820’s, while Virginia immi- 
gration was marked in the 1830’s and 4o’s. For this reason, the 
New England element of the township in 1850 was chiefly repre- 
sented in the Ohio-born group. There was not a Negro in the 
township, and it must be remembered that those enumerated as 
Virginians were essentially of that stock which kept western Vir- 
ginia in the Union. 

Most of the men accused, as the law was to find later, had 
done nothing at all to warrant arrest. If they were insurgents, 
their insurgency had far more kinship with western Pennsylvania’s 
Whisky Rebellion of an earlier day than it had with Southern 
Secession. Generations of frontier life had bred a love of liberty 
that might go a little out of bounds in “learning” one like Hardy 
“to attend to his own business.” 

While Hardy was using the soldiers to track down “the Hell- 

8° In some instances doubt arises whether individuals should be classed as heads 


of families or not. The table may be accepted, however, as an approximation showing 
the representative character of the township. 
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deserving scoundrels” who had “most shamefully abused” * him, 
the war of the editorial writers raged on. Most uncomplimentary 
to the yeomanry of Noble County was the Cincinnati Commerczal, 
which said, “Those of our citizens who have seen the Virginia 
and Kentucky bushwhacking cut-throats who have from time to 
time passed through here, can form a very good idea of the fea- 
tures, form, dress, manner and conversation of these people, who, 
living in a section of the state far removed, apparently, from 
civilization, have been influenced in their ignorance by the vitu- 
perative arguments of such papers as the Cincinnati Enquirer.” ** 
The Cincinnati Daily Gazette, which from the beginning had 
viewed the incident as “the natural fruit of the teachings of dis- 
loyal presses and politicians,” ** now assailed Clement L, Val- 
landigham for having referred to the constitutional right to keep 
and bear arms. “The rebels have the same constitutional right to 
bear arms in Tennessee and Alabama, as in Ohio and Indiana,” 
the Gazette opined, “and our troops have the same right to dis- 
arm rebels in one State as in another. This is one country, and 
the same sauce is fit for the Northern gander as for the South- 
ern goose.” * 

The day the troops reached Hoskinsville, the Ohio State 
Journal was remarking that the Hoskinsvillains would be “put 
through on the ‘lightning line’,” adding that they “and others like 
them must remember that there is now an act of Congress” pro- 
viding punishment for those who “resist the law in behalf of 
deserters from their flag.” ** The Guernsey Times hoped that 
“such journals as the Cincinnati Enquirer, Columbus Crisis and 
Statesman” would “see in this riot the legitimate effect of their 
teachings, and change their course.” ** To the Morgan Herald 
it was clear that Democratic leaders were to blame for the actions 
of the Noble County folk. “Those misguided men were only 
attempting to carry out the doctrine of opposition to the adminis- 
tration,” said the Herald. “And now they must suffer the penalty 


51 Guernsey Times, quoted in Belmont Chronicle, April 2 
82 Cincinnati Commercial, quoted in Toledo Blad 3 arch 80, 1863. 
83 Cincinnati Dail Gazette, March 19, 1863. 

*% Tbid., March 38 1868 
% Ohio State AR. i. March 20, 1863. 
8 Guernsey Times, quoted in Belmont Chronicle, April 2, 1868. 
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for their conduct, while these same leaders, who had been using 
them as tools or catspaws in this work, are safely enjoying the 
comforts of home and the protection of our laws.” *” 

In the other political camp there was no effort to condone 
desertion or lawlessness. The Cincinnati Enquirer declared, and 
the St. Clairsville Gazette agreed, “This resistance to the arrest of 
deserters is extremely culpable and merits reprobation, and we 
hope to hear no more of it. The true doctrine is obedience to 
constituted authorities when acting in the line of their authority, 
and redress of all grievances through the ballot-box and through 
the Courts.” ** The archly Democratic Marietta Republican, while 
finding that the affair had been “greatly magnified,” asserted, 
“Lawlessness of any kind can do no good, and all right-minded 
men will unqualifiedly denounce everything of the kind.” ®® The 
McConnelsville Weekly Enquirer denied that the people of Noble 
County were “rebels, because, forsooth a few may be guilty of 
conduct unbecoming good and law-abiding citizens.” If it was 
true that some had tried to resist the arrest of a deserter, they 
had done wrong. “Such conduct is justly reprehensible,” the 
Enquirer held, “and deserves the severest rebuke. We do not 
know the extent to which the matter was carried in Noble county. 
We think not sufficient to justify the sending of so large a mili- 
tary detachment as was sent there.” *° 

Skeptical from the beginning was the Crisis, commenting that 
“a great parade of military” had been made in the direction of 
Noble County, “but as we can hear nothing at all of a reliable 
character, we are led to believe the whole affair to be very like 
a humbug.” * A week later the Crisis was convinced it had 
believed correctly, and warned, “If such scrapes are to be gotten 
up to make abolition votes in Ohio, it will be a dear electioneering 
campaign for the taxpayers.” °? 


8™ Morgan Herald, May 1, 1863. 

* St. Clairsville Gazette, March 26, 1863. 

% Marietta Republican, April 9, 1863. The Republican, so named in the Jeffer- 
sonian sense, was first issued in 1849 with Amos Layman as editor. At the time of 
the Hoskinsville rebellion Layman was with the Ohio Statesman, and the Republican 
was breathing its last in the hands of one C. Rhodes. Its office had been sacked on 
the night of March 21, and the issues of March 2 and April 2 were printed on 
single sheets 8 columns wide. It died the following November. 

%® McConnelsville Weekly Enquirer, April 1, 1863. 

" Crisis, March 25, 1863. 

% Tbid., April 1, 1863, 
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Most impressive of the anti-administration editorials written 
over l’affaire Hoskinsville was that in the New York World, titled 
“THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL IN OHIO.” Com- 
menting on the Commercial’s report that “bloody work” impended 
in Noble County, the World said: 


It is beyond question that the government is simply doing its duty in 
enforcing the return to their regiments of men who have dishonestly and 
basely abandoned their banners, and that no combinations of citizens can 
be safely permitted to thwart this action of the government. 

But how has it come to pass that any considerable number of the 
people of a northern State are found willing to condone this crime of 
desertion and protect the criminals at the risk of their own lives? The 
capture of all the deserters in Ohio, the bloodiest of “bloody work in Noble 
county,” will not answer this query. 

Yet the answer is not far to seek. It is before the whole country in 
the perversion of the war—in the mismanagement of the war so perverted 
—in the obstinate refusal of a radical faction to heed the remonstrances, 
to consult the interests, or to obey the behests of the people. Two years 
ago the disgraceful spectacle of a Northern county compelled by force of 
arms to do its duty to the nation would have been impossible. Upon those 
who have made it possible let the scandal rest to sting them, if it may be, 
into an honorable and profitable shame. . . . 

The present outbreak in Ohio is an opportunity as well as a danger. 
It reveals to the government the extent of popular disaffection which it has 
to fear from an obstinate perseverance in its declared policy. To deal with 
that disaffection as Napoleon dealt with the “sections” in Paris, to silence 
it with grapeshot, will neither mitigate its intensity nor avert its eventual 
triumph. To deprive it of fuel by a saner and a more constitutional policy 
will be indeed to kill it—to suppress it without a single wrong to Liberty, 
to convert into a loyalty as frank and as active as that which lit up the 
land from East to West in reply to the first flashes of the guns from 
Sumter, two weary years ago.” 


Whatever qualms the editor of the New York World may 
have had, John L. Shaw, sole editor and proprietor of the Noble 
County Republican, had none. Elated over the capture of the 
“rebel breastworks,” ** he slipped away from his Caldwell inkpots 
to view the battlefield and ride in triumphal tour with the army, 
naming camps after his friends as he went along.® In his 
own words: 

On Sabbath last, in compliance with a polite invitation from Marshal 


Sands, we visited “Camp Hardy” situated near Hoskinsville. If those 
who are eternally prating about “fighting at home” had accompanied us in 


* New York World, March 21, 1863, quoted in Ohio Statesman, March 25, 1868. 
% Noble County Republican, quoted in Zanesville Daily Courier, April 1, 1868. 
*® See Watkins, Noble County, 208, for brief sketch of Shaw. 

% Moses’s cup was running over. 
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our lonely visit down that “valley of the shadow of death,” they might have 
formed some faint conception of what “fighting at home” means. They 
might have feasted their eyes on the dreary looking homes of those who 
are now outlaws and refugees from their own firesides. But to resume. We 
arrived at “Camp Hardy” about 10 o’clock, A. M., and were at once escorted 
to headquarters.—Everything was conducted in the most orderly manner. 
Not an oath, nor a loud word did we hear; officers and privates appear- 
ing to vie with each other in religiously observing the sanctity of the day. 
Rev. Rice, of Monroe county, happening to pass by was invited to preach 
and graciously responded in a most beautiful and patriotic discourse which 
was listened to by every soldier present with profound attention. With the 
exception of a single incident, the breaking into a store by some unruly 
stragglers who had followed the soldiers, and who were promptly ordered 
to leave as soon as found out, and for which the volunteers are not respon- 
sible, everything passed off during their sojourn at “Camp Hardy”, to the 
entire satisfaction of all parties, citizens and soldiers. At 1 o'clock the 
church and school house which had been tendered by the trustees and used 
by the soldiers were vacated, and the line of march for Sharon taken up.” 


Upon the arrival of Marshall Sands and his little army at Sharon, 
they were tendered the use of the Presbyterian Church and College Build- 
ing” as their headquarters, which they designated in honor of our old 
friend, Mr. James Hopper.” Here we left them, and returned home, but 
have been informed by undoubted authority that during their sojourn in 
Sharon, the Charleston of Ohio, their good behavior and courteous deport- 
ment was such as command the universal approval of all parties-—Unionists 
and copperheads. 


At an early hour on Monday, “Camp Hopper” was evacuated, and 
the line of march taken up for Caldwell. During the short period they 
were with us it is scarcely necessary to say that their conduct was, in every 
respect, wholly unexceptionable, and in marked contrast with that of our 
own citizens a few months ago.” “Camp Frazier”, so termed in honor 
of our worthy Prosecuting Attorney was vacated on Tuesday morning 
and the line of march was again resumed, but this time for Cambridge, 
where they will embark for Cincinnati. We but express the sentiments 
of every loyal man and woman in Noble County, when we say that the 
best wishes and prayers of a grateful people for their present and future 


% Sunday, March 22, two days after the troops had occupied Hoskinsville. 

% “Sharon College was started by Rev. Randall Ross [a native of Westmoreland 
County, Pa.] in 1852, and for many years was a flourishing school in which the 
languages and higher branches of education were taught.” Ross, who had been in 
charge of the Sharon and Cumberland Associate Reformed churches (afterward 
United Presbyterian), enlisted in the 62nd O. V. I. in 1861 and later became chaplain 
of the Fifteenth Regiment. ‘The schcol has not been in session since 1875.” See 
Watkins, Noble County, 872 and 377. 

® There was a blacksmith of that name in Sharon. See Watkins, Noble 
County, 377. ‘ 

100 Just what happened “fa few months ago” is not clear. Apparently there is 
no record of a noteworthy demonstration earlier than the one at Hoskinsville, ten 
days before Shaw’s visit. Pertinent, perhaps, is this excerpt from a Noble County 
letter signed ‘Truly yours,” appearing in the Crisis, April 15, 1863: 

“Some time last spring, Mr. Archer, P. M. at Rochester, in our county, came 
here to attend court, and, during his stay, visited The Republican office. He and 
Mr. Shaw [the Editor] got into an argument on politics. Shaw got mad and knocked 
Archer down stairs. Mr. A. not being a pugilist, civilly withdrew, and Mr. S. now 
stands indicted for assault and battery. . . . Mr. Archer a few days since received 
notice that the P. O. was discontinued.” 

11W, H. Frazier. See Watkins, Noble County, 176-7; Martin County of 
Noble, 122, 183; also Morgan Herald, August 7, 1863. 
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welfare go with them. May God in His mercy bless and protect them 
wherever they may be called.™ 

Because the mission of the soldiers had been one of peace, 
Shaw added, every dollar’s worth of what necessity had com- 
pelled them to use “was either paid for at the time, or the parties 
were furnished with proper vouchers for the same, which will 
be paid as soon as they establish their Loyalty to the Govern- 
ment.” And then a note of warning, “We caution all evil dis- 
posed persons, however, that should it become necessary for the 
soldiers again to return to this county, confiscation and desolation 
will mark their pathway.” 1° 

While in Sharon the troops took pains to take in tow Wil- 
liam Norwood who will be remembered as the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Sharon Democratic Club. Young Emmons had seen 
Norwood in Hoskinsville, along with Samue! Marquis and Robert 
Boggs, on the morning of the 12th, albeit none of them was armed. 

Returning by easy stages, the expeditionary force camped 
at Point Pleasant? the first night out of Caldwell and did not 
get back to Cambridge until Wednesday, March 25.1% Mean- 
while, the round-up of prisoners had continued with only fair 
success. “Squads of soldiers under the guidance of men who 
know the county” had been “searching the woods in the daytime 
and visiting the houses in the night season in order to make ar- 
rests.” °° The Morgan Herald, rejoicing that the rebellion had 
been “so summarily squlched [sic] out,’ reported most of the in- 
surgents had escaped “to Virginia and other localities.” *°’ The 
Wheeling Press reported that “the deserters” had “made their 
way out West,” ?°° which was in truth what a number of the 
suspects did. “It seems a little strange, to say the least of it,” 
said the Guernsey Times, “that so many men of the same neigh- 
borhood should have business away from home at the same 
time.” 1° 


02 Noble County Republican, reprinted in Zanesville Daily Courier, April 1, 
1868, 5 er a Herald, April 3, 1868, 


1 Now Pleasant City. 

#5 St. Clairsville Gazette, April 2, 1863. 

10% Ohio Statesman, March 2%, 1868. 

7 Morgan Herald, March 27, 1863. 

1088 Wheeling Press, quoted in St. Clairsville Gazette, March 26, 1863. 
9 Guernsey Times, quoted in Belmont Chronicle, April 2, 1863. 
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On Monday the 23rd the Zanesville Daily Courier 1° heard 
that some thirty had been arrested, but revised its estimate to 
fourteen later in the day, having “seen Judge Okey at the Stacey 
House.” *4* Considerable chagrin over the “skedaddling” of the 
fugitives to “the hills, dens and caves of the earth” ? was mani- 
fest in some newspaper accounts, a few of which predicted dire 
punishment for those who had been caught. Ringleaders were 
being kept in “close confinement” ‘** and would be “most severely 
dealt with.” ** Tertullus Brown was still at large but his father 
would be “held as hostage for the son.” *'® The prisoners were 
to be “tried before a military court” ?** which would be harsh, 
indeed. So the reports and rumors ran. The Guernsey Times 
was “confident that the arrests already made, even if there should 
not be any more, will have a good effect.” *” 

Anyway, for good or for ill, Marshal Sands and his armed 
forces returned to Cincinnati on March 27 with sixteen Noble 
County prisoners, who “were marched through the streets to the 
Hamilton county jail and locked up.” '* Those thus jailed in 
lieu of $1,000 bail per head were: 


Samuel Cain ; Richard C. McFerren 
Joshua Hellyer William Norwood 
William McCune Robert Boggs 

Samuel Marquis Andrew Coyle 
Gordon Westcott Lewis Fisher 
William Engle Andrew Browr 

Jacob Trimble Charles Brown 
William Barnhouse Henry Engle ™ 


Despite their inability to raise bail, the defendants did not 
lack able legal advisers at their examination, which opened before 
Commissioner Halliday on All Fools’ Day. As senior counsel 
for the defense appeared George Ellis Pugh, former United States 


110 Tssue of March 23, 1863. 

41 William C. Okey of Caldwell. See Watkins. Noble County, 178. 

13 Noble County Republican, quoted in Zanesville Daily Courier, April 1, = 
48 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, March 25, 1863; Ohio Statesman, March 26, 

a4 =a Daily Courier, March 26, 1863. 


6 Tbed. March 27, 1863, 

11 Guernsey Times, uoted in Belmont Chronicle, April 2, 1863. 
‘ any Ohio Statesman, March 29 29, 1863; McConnelsville Weekly Enquirer, April 
es 

49 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, March 28, 1863; McConnelsville Weekly Enquirer, 
April 8, 18638. Here again, it is necessary to reconcile discrepancies in the spelling 
of certain names, 
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Senator. Associated with him in the case was one identified in 
the newspapers as “T. Logan, Esq.,”” who may have been Thomas 
Ackley Logan, a prominent Cincinnati lawyer and an active Demo- 
crat.'2° Under what law, demanded Logan, were these men 
being tried? District Attorney Ball replied that it was under an 
act of 1790 providing penalties for those who interfere with the 
execution of writs. To this he added that a part of the affidavit 
having to do with Tertullus W. Brown’s “enticing and abetting 
a soldier to desert” came under a law passed in 1812.17 Logan’s 
motion for a severance and separate examination of the parties 
was overruled, and the questioning of witnesses began. 

To the stand on the first day went Deputy Marshal Colby, 
Corporal Davidson, Marshal Sands, and four Noble Countians 
previously introduced in this narrative—Brotton, Crooks, Mc- 
Munn and the 15-year-old Emmons. On the second day Baker, 
Lukens, Trimmer, Daniels and Henry Willey appeared, along with 
two of their neighbors not yet mentioned, Alexander Lyons and 
Benjamin L. Lucas. The story they told under oath was the one 
that has already been unfolded here, and from this distance one 
must admit that much of the testimony was feeble, so far as 
pinning guilt on those in custody was concerned.'”? 

Colby admitted under cross-examination that the soldiers ac- 
companying him had not been sworn as deputy marshals, and that 
he had told no one at the schoolhouse or in the village next day 
that he was a deputy United States marshal. Further, he ad- 
mitted, “No personal violence was done me.” Lukens had seen 
William McCune with a gun on his shoulder, but none of the wit- 
nesses could identify any of the other defendants as having been 
armed on that fateful day in Hoskinsville. Much that was said 
tended to exonerate some of the prisoners completely. One wit- 
ness had seen Westcott “going home to haul wood” and another 


1 George Ellis Pugh (1822-1876) was to defend Clement L. Vallandigham before 
the same court later in the year. A captain in the Mexican War, Pugh became 
attorney general of Ohio (1852-1854) and was in the United States Senate from 1855 
to 1861. He was drafted as candidate for lieutenant governor on the Vallandigham 
ticket in 1863. Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio, f 446 and 839; Roseboom and 
Weisenburger, History of Ohio, 282; Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 
1928-19387) XV, 258. Efforts to establish Logan’s identity have been unsuccessful. ‘ 

_ .% McConnelsville Weekly Enquirer, April 8, 1863. Report of Examination, 
copied from Cincinnati Enquirer. 

122 Tbid., April 2 and April 15, 1863. 
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had heard him say he “disapproved of the whole affair.” Richard 
McFerren had “opposed the affair altogether” and so had William 
Engle, who had been on the scene “as a moderator.” Trimble 
had gone “to the blacksmith shop to get his mattock” but didn’t 
arrive in Hoskinsville until after the crowd had dispersed. So 
the testimony ran.?** 

At the end of the second day’s proceedings, the district at- 
torney consented to freeing eight of the prisoners—Charles and 
Andrew Brown, Cain, Trimble, Barnhouse, Richard McFerren 
and the two Engles.’** “The reason for their discharge was,” 
even the Cincinnati Gazette was forced to admit, “that there had 
not been the slightest particle of testimony implicating them in 
the least.” 15 


The prosecuting witness, the diligent Hardy, had not yet 
arrived, and the Government attorney asked for a continuance. 
Pugh objected, declaring he did not believe there was “the slightest 
shadow of evidence against a single one now under arrest.” Be- 


sides, the case should be disposed of at once so the men could go 
home “and put in their crops.” They had been punished enough 
—‘“the mortification of being paraded through the streets of Cin- 
cinnati by an armed force, contrary to the Constitution, and in 
defiance of the laws” was an “outrage,” and Pugh wanted the 
marshal to hear him say it. Hardy had to be heard, however, 
and he appeared on the fourth day to tell how narrowly he had 
escaped the horse pond.*** 

The district attorney rested and Pugh moved that the de- 
fendants be discharged on the ground that no crime had been 
proved to have been committed by anybody. “No person has 
resisted any officer,” he said. “The party offending against the 
United States officer must know that he is an officer, and that he 
is about to serve a writ.” On the contrary, Colby had “studiously 
avoided making known his business.” Moreover, the defense 
counsel thundered, “What business had the United States Marshal 

18 Ibid 

1% Tbid., April 15; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, April 4, 1868. The Enquirer says 
Cain was re-arrested by - . sltary as a deserter. 


1% Gazette, April 4, 
14%8 McConnelsville Weekly Enquirer, April 15, 1863. 
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to take regular soldiers of the army to assist him in the execution 
of a civil process? Where is the law for it? . . . Now as to the 
military order . . . Colonel Eastman has as much right to issue 
part of that order as I have, for Congress, by enactment, has 
said when a regular soldier shall be used. . . . It is very evident 
that if Deputy Marshal Colby had gone to Noble County alone, 
and there announced his business, and demanded in the name of 
the law, such assistance as was necessary, he would have brought 
away both the prisoners without difficulty. The people have re- 
spect for the law, and regard it as more potent than six regi- 
ments.” 127 

“This case is the tragedy of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet 
omitted,” Pugh concluded. “To continue this investigation would 
be a grievance to the Government and an inconvenience to the 
defendants.” 178 

The district attorney took exception to what had been said 
regarding the use of soldiers. It was “a matter of taste,” and 
he did not believe their assisting the marshal would “vitiate the 
proceeding.” The soldiers were on a mission of double duty— 
that of “assisting the marshal and arresting the deserter, Mc- 
Ferren.” Besides, the prosecutor contended that Colby had an- 
nounced his identity at the schoolhouse, and had told the elder 
Brown that he had a warrant. The crowd in front of Racey’s 
store knew who he was, for they yelled, “Here’s your man, come 
and take him.” 22° 

“The intention of the gathering was, undoubtedly, to pre- 
vent the prisoner ’*° from being taken away,” Ball continued, 
quoting Justice Washington, who had held in U. S. vs. Mowry 
that a threat from a crowd having enough strength to execute 
threats was in itself “a sufficient obstruction under the law.” The 
district attorney thought that “a prima facie case had been made 
out,” and hoped that Pugh’s motion for the discharge of the 
prisoners would be overruled.'** 

2 Tid. 

19 Tbid. 

1% Singular, supposedly referring to Tertullus W. Brown, for whom Colby had 
the warrant, and excluding John esley McFerren from the argument for the 


moment. 
181 McConnelsville Weekly Enquirer, April 15, 1868. 
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Closing for the defense, Logan reviewed the evidence for 
forty minutes, contending that Colby “had abandoned the pur- 
suit of the prisoner” on the evening of March 11 and was on his 
way back to Cambridge when the crowd asked who he was, and 
that he had refused to make known his office. The commissioner, 
however, would not discharge the defendants. At this point, the 
prosecutor decided that he had no evidence against Wescott and 
Boggs, and asked that they be freed. This left six out of the 
original sixteen to be held for the grand jury and their bail was 
set at $1,000 apiece.**? 

A second batch of prisoners that had arrived in Cincinnati 
the same day Hardy did remained to be put through the mill. 
In this group were: 


George Willey William Campbell 
Harrison Jones Joseph McCune 

Joel McFerren James McCune 

G. E. Geddes John Racey 

Benton Thorla William Lowe 
Richard Burlingame Samuel McFerren™ 


Thomas Racey 


After an examination which developed no new evidence,’ 
Commissioner Halliday held Thorla, Joel McFerren, James Mc- 
Cune and the two Raceys “in the sum of $500 each for their 
appearance before the grand jury now sitting.” ** 


At this point the Van Wert Examiner fumed, “That ‘speck 
of war’ in Noble county turns out to be a monstrous Abolition lie. 

. The Cincinnati Gazette reported from six hundred to one 
thousand ‘Butternuts’ in arms against the government. This was 
to misrepresent the citizens of that county and make political 
capital.” 1° The Crisis had already singled out Hardy as “chief 
manager of the affair” and presumed that without him “no trouble 
of any consequence would ever have occurred.” #87 The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer had taken pains to point out that “for people to 


132 [bid, 

133 Jbid. Also Cincinnati Daily Gazette, April 10 and April 13, 1863. 

1% Cincinnati Daily Gazette, April 10, 11 and 13, 1868. 

135 Tbid., April 13, 1863. ’ : 

138Van Wert Examiner, quoted in McConnelsville Weekly Enquirer, April 
29, 1863. 

187 Crisis, April 8, 1803. 
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assemble is contrary to no law or constitution.” It denounced 
the “air of mystery” created by the deputy marshal, whose con- 
duct at Hoskinsville seemed “well calculated to excite suspicion 
and create alarm.” *** 

The grand jury acted and on April 23, 1863, indictments for 
obstructing process were filed against the following: 


William Archer James McGee 
Mahlon Belford James McKee 
Alexander Bivins Samuel Marquis 
John Bond William Norwood 
Tertullus W. Brown William Pitcher 
William Cain John Racey 
Andrew Coyle Peter Racey 

John Coyle Thomas Racey 
Lewis Fisher James Stewart 
Philetus Fowler Andrew J. Stoneking 
Stewart Gillespie Benton Thorla 
James Harkins Absalom Willey 
Joshua Hellyer Asher Willey 
William Lowe Curtis Willey 
Alexander McBride John Willey 
James McCune Marshall Willey 
William McCune Martin Willey 
Joel McFerren Milton Willey 
John Wesley McFerren Wesley Willey 
Samuel McFerren William Willey ™ 


These indictments were grouped in ten cases, and the court 
ordered bail set at $1500 for each of the forty defendants.’* 
The case against James McKee was nolle prossed the following 
November *# and the others were carried over to the April 
term of the court in 1864. On April 9 of that year Thorla, 
Harkins, Belford, Samuel Marquis, William McCune, John Wil- 
ley, Thomas Racey, William Lowe, Joel McFerren and Lewis 
Fisher changed their pleas from not guilty to guilty and were 
fined $10 and costs, and sentenced to spend 24 hours in the Hamil- 
ton County jail. A couple of weeks later Hellyer also changed 
his plea to guiity and was fined $10 and costs, apparently without 


188 Cincinnati Enquirer, April 4, 1868. 

139 Criminal Docket, A, United States Circuit Court, Southern District of Ojvio, 
59-68, cases numbered 8& to 97, inclusive. Also Order Book L, United States Circuit 
Court, S. D. O., 496, 502, 508. Some of the names of the indicted are new t? this 
narrative, not having been included in the original complaint sworn by Hardy or 
named in the newspaper accounts. 

1 Order Book, L, 496, 503. 

f -" Criminal Docket, A, 60. There may have been a mistake in identity. See 
n. 76, 
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the jail provision.‘*? The case against John Racey was abated 
by his death and all the others in this series were nolle prossed, 
most of them on April 26, 1864. 

The grand jury which indicted these men also indicted Ter- 
tullus W. Brown for enticing soldiers to desert '** and returned a 
true bill for conspiracy against him and nine others—Curtis 
Willey, Samuel McFerren, John Wesley McFerren, John Racey, 
Alexander McBride, Benton McKee, Andrew Coyle, Peter Racey, 
and James McGee."** These indictments were filed April 25, 
1863, and John Racey and Andrew Coyle were promptly ar- 
raigned and put under bond of $2,000 each. At the October 
term, a writ issued by the court was returned with the indorse- 
ment, “I arrested the within named Sam’l McFerren and _ took 
him before the Probate Judge of Noble Co. a Comr of this 
Court & said McFerren gave bail and was discharged. Not 
found as to other defts.” The three who had been apprehended 
went on trial in November, 1863,'*° and the press reported the 
outcome : 


The jury, who have been fourteen days investigating the charge of 
conspiracy against Samuel M’Ferrin [sic], John Racey and Andrew Coyle, 
in the United States Circuit Court, at Cincinnati, on Tuesday morning, 
hoe 1, brought in a verdict of guilty on the lst and 2d counts of the in- 

ictmert. 

The indictment is based on an act of Congress of July, 1861, in which 
there are two counts. The first states in substance that a warrant has 
been issued by Commisioner Hallida [sic] for the arrest of Tertulius [sic] 
Brown, on the charge of having unlawfully enticed John Wesley McFerrin 
a private soldier, to desert the United States service. It is said that this 
warrant was placed in the hands of Samuel Colby, a Deputy Marshal, for 
execution, and that the defendants did, on the 12th day of March, 1863, 
wickedly ‘devise, and by force of arms oppose, the authority of the United 
States, by hindering and opposing the execution of the act of Congress. 
The second count states that on the 4th of March, 1863, a military order 
was issued by Lieutenant Colonel Eastman, directing Corporal Davidson 
to arrest John Wesley McFerrin as a deserter, and detaching four privates 
to arrest him, and directing him to co operate with the Marshal in making 
his arrest. That on the 12th of March Corporal Davidson attempted to 
execute said order, but the defendants, by force, attempted to hinder the 
execution of the law of the United States, by seizing certain muskets and 
opposing said Davidson and the soldiers under his command, and that they 
did then and there conspire to prevent the execution of said order. 


12 Thid., 59-68. 

148 Thea.” 67, Case ‘4 106; Order Book, L, 

a Criminal Docket, 66, Case No. 102: ae Book, L, 495. 
14 


“6 Ohio Statesman, quoted in McConnelsville Weekly Enquirer, December 
16, 1863. 
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On December 4 the three convicted men went before Judge 
Humphrey Howe Leavitt **7 to be sentenced. Their motion for 
a new trial was denied, and the court was “not aware of any 
sufficient reason for overruling the finding of the jury.” De- 
claring the penalty of the law is “always a painful duty,” the 
judge observed, but “peace and good order, and the security and 
preservation of the social and civil rights of the citizen, can only 
be maintained by the just execution of laws.” Moreover, “no 
one is justified in setting up his private opinion of the policy or 
expediency of a law as a ground for the forcible resistance of 
its execution.” Aggravating the offense in this instance was “the 
fact of a conspiracy by a number of individuals.” And certainly 
their guilt was in no way lessened by the fact that “the resistance 
which was the object of the conspiracy” had a bearing upon 
“the great struggle in which this country is engaged, for the life 
and maintenance of the Government.” 148 

There was, however, the “pleasing duty” of noting “some 
considerations, which though they do not exonerate you 
are such as to some extent will mitigate the judgment.” One 
consideration was that the statute under which they offended had 
been passed but a short time before, “and its provisions were not 
generally known.” Besides, this “was the first, and perhaps the 
only attempt at an organized resistance of the National authorities 
within this district, in connection with the measures of the Govern- 
ment in carrying on the war.” The prosecution had rebuked 
the “evil example” and the verdict had vindicated the law, and 
the court desired to exclude “suspicion of vindictiveness on the 
part of the Government.” “Upon the whole, after full reflec- 
tion,” the Court concluded, “I shall adjudge the defendants 
McFerren and Coyle to pay each a fine of $500 and costs. The 
defendant Racey is more guilty than the others,’*® and it is my 
duty to make a discrimination against him. He is adjudged to 

“7 Judge Leavitt was born in Suffield, Connecticut, 1796; died in Spring- 
field, Ohio, 1873; appointed to Federal bench by Andrew Jackson in 1884. See Howe, 
Historical Collections of Ohio, I, 978-979. 


48 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, December 5, 1863. 
49 Whether because of the liquor he had provided is not stated. 
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pay a fine of $1,000, and stand committed until the fine and 
his proportion of the costs are paid.” *°° 

A few days later Harrison Jones was fined $50 and costs 
for contempt of court “in refusing and neglecting to appear in 
the Noble County conspiracy cases.” *** With that the prosecu- 
tion passed rather swiftly into oblivion, for only a few in south- 
eastern Ohio today remember vaguely that there was “some kind 
of a draft riot” at Hoskinsville in the ’sixties. The defendants 
remaining at large were not arrested, and on February 6, 1866, 
the words “Nolle Prossequi”’ were appended to the record of the 
conspiracy case.'*? The proceeding against Tertullus Brown on 
the charge of enticing soldiers to desert had been similarly ter- 
minated the preceding June.’** 


Tertullus, who was reported to have escaped to Canada, 
never returned to Noble County.’** Identified in several accounts 
as a teacher, and in one instance as a “prominent citizen,” ** 
Brown was remembered in the late ’eighties by a nameless but 
“reputable” resident of Noble Township who said Tertullus was 
“not a school teacher, but a pupil.” 75* That his youth had some- 
thing to do with the indignation over the proceedings against 
him is indicated by a correspondent of the McConnelsville En- 
quirer who wrote, “Hardy, Abolition like, is considered very 
officious in procuring the arrest of young Brown who is only 
17 years old.” 1°" 

John Wesley McFerren returned to Hoskinsville after the 
war, and lived out his days as a Noble County taxpayer.*** At 
this distance there appears at least the shadow of a doubt whether 
he was actually a deserter. The Crisis contended at the time 
that McFerren had been captured while on scouting duty and 

18 Cincinnati Daily Cunette, December 5, 1863; Criminal Docket, A, 66. 

151 Tbid., December ‘. 3. 

ws Criminal Docket, A, “e 

183 Tbid., 

1 Martin, _— of Noble, 92. 

155 Cincinnati Commercial, quoted in Toledo Blade, March 17, 1868. 

18 Watkins, Noble County, 277. 

187 McConnelsville Weekly Enquirer, May 6, 1863. Reference has already been 
made to the Census of 1860, which gives Tertullus’ age as 16. The census- -taker 


spelled his name “Tertulius.” The spelling followed here is that used in the Federal 


court records. 
188 Martin, County of Noble, 92; also Wall, Mann & Hall, Atlas of Noble County, 
38: “J. W. McFerren, oskinsville, farmer. 89 acres.’ 
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paroled to his home from the South."** Such paroles were com- 
mon enough in the early days of the war, both sides enforcing 
the prisoner’s oath not to take up arms again.1® Parole violators 
who were recaptured were summarily shot, and if Wesley 
actually was a parolee, that would account for his reluctance to 
take the field again. 

If the weight of evidence indicates correctly that Wesley 
had not received Tertullus’ letter or been influenced by it,1°? and 
if Wesley did believe that he was legitimately out of the service,’ 
then the attitude of the citizens in front of Racey’s store is less 
difficult to understand. Even if these things were not true but 
the people of Hoskinsville mistakenly believed them at the time, 
it is easy to see how the appearance of the corporal’s squad would 
outrage them. A community known for its law-abiding char- 
acter *** would hardly put itself in a position of defiance to law 
without provocation. While regetting any action that ran athwart 
Administration’s purpose of preserving the Union, one may at this 
distance applaud zeal in behalf of civil rights. 

Made possible by the hysteria of the times, the episode was 
at least a symptom of widespread disapproval of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation and the manner in which the war was being 
conducted. It was difficult for some communities to adjust them- 
selves to the fact that yesterday’s extremist fringe was now 
definitely in the saddle. The air was filled with intemperate utter- 
ance, and the Crisis counseled wisely when it said, “By care 


189 Crisis, April 1, 1863. 

160 J. F. Lukens, one of the government’s witnesses in the Hoskinsville proceed- 
ings, was probably the beneficiary of such a parole, having been taken prisoner at 
Harper’s Ferry. (See Watkins, Noble County, 432.) Most of, if not all, the Union 
soldiers captured at Harper’s Ferry were paroled by Stonewall Jackson. 

161 The unpublished Diary of Jason E. Downing, a soldier in the 87th Ohio, 
who was captured at Harper’s Ferry, contains this under date of September 17, 1862: 
“10 Secesh was shot here [near Frederick] today that had took the oath & been 
recaptured.” The diary is now in the possession of C. E. Downing of Detroit. 

162 The Cincinnati Daily Gazette agrees with the anti-administration papers on 
this point. See fn. 7. 

163 TIt is barely possible that some significance may be attached to Deputy 
Marshal Colby’s recollection of the remark, “We defy anybody or any a = | to 
take the prisoner away from here.” Was the word “prisoner” being applied to 
McFerren as a prisoner of war? The space for “Remarks” is left blank after 
McFerren’s name in the Official Roster, VI, 882. Inquiry in Washington reveals that 
he never applied for and never drew a pension. 

164 On his visit to Noble County in the 80’s, Henry Howe was moved to observe, 
“The morals of the county are exceptionally good. ere is very little crime, not 
a case of murder has occurred, and but two of manslaughter in its history and the 
jailer’s office is largely a sinecure; three quarters of the time the jail is without a 
tenant.” See Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio, II, 858 
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and a little complacency on both sides much trouble may be 
avoided.” **° Fortunately, the election of 1863 left no doubt as 
to Ohio’s stand. Noble County gave Brough 2058 to Vallandig- 
ham’s 1686,'** and the hates which smouldered for a time died 
down with the years. 

Two more notations complete the story: 

Moses D. Hardy, whose actions so enraged his neighbors, 
gave of his own flesh and blood for the cause he championed. 
His 20-year-old son, Lucius, died June 28, 1864, in Anderson- 
ville prison.1®’ Hardy himself figured no more in public life. 

John Wesley McFerren died October 30, 1909, and was 
buried in the church yard at Hoskinsville, where a little G. A. R. 
flag flutters over his grave. 


165 Crisis, April 1, 1868. The following items from the Marietta Register of 
October 24, 1862, speak for themselves: : 

“‘We learn that at some of the polls in Noble Co., at the late election, men 
gave a ‘Hurrah for P Davis!’ ” : er 

“One of the drafted men from Noble County, at the Mansion House in this 


city the other night, flourished a pistol about, much to the alarm of the ladies in 
the house. He was a first-class Democrat and, having been out in town, he returned 
just ‘high’ enough to ‘Hurrah for Jeff Davis!’ ” 

16 Ohio Statesman, October 31, 1863. 

167 Tombstone at Hoskinsville; also Watkins, Noble County, 254. 














SOURCES FOR OHIO WORLD WAR HISTORY IN THE 
PAPERS OF THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


By ALmMon R. WriGHT 





Twenty-one years ago, on August 10, I9I17, an executive 
order drafted by a native Ohioan, Robert A. Taft, and signed 
by President Woodrow Wilson, launched the United States upon 
a gigantic program of food conservation.1 Many volumes have 
been written concerning the military campaigns and the diplomatic 
entanglements of the period of the great war. The historian 
and his reading public are turning from these phases of the con- 
flict to the less spectacular, but no less vital, participation of the 
civilian population. It is a significant fact that the first large 
collection of documents to be classified in The National Archives 
pertains to this side of World War history. In January, 1936, 
the records of the Food Administration were moved to the 
new archive of the Nation where they now lie ready for 
the scholar’s use. 

Among the hundreds of file cases and boxes which contained 
this collection, one group of boxes attracted special notice. These 
were the smoothly finished boxes of oak in which the papers of 
the Ohio Food Administration were forwarded to Washington 
in the spring of 1919. As a consequence of the careful pack- 
ing and the substantial character of the containers, these records 
successfully withstood the perils of seven years of confinement 
in the White House garage. The volume of those papers which 
were shipped amounts to enough to fill possibly twenty-five four 
drawer filing cases. For the most part, these represent the admin- 
istration at Columbus; the remainder constitute the residue of the 
papers of the county administrations and of certain town organiza- 
tions. The records from the counties and towns are disappoint- 
ing, since they are incomplete and since the local agents frequently 


1 Robert A. Taft to Almon R. Wright, March 4, 1988. 
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forwarded only such material as unused stationery and franked 
envelopes. Indeed, one lady remitted twenty-five cents as the 
proceeds from the sale of the papers to the rag man. On the 
other hand, there is a wealth of material for the historian, the 
economist, or the student of government in the ninety-four series 
of documents from the state offices. Possibly even more varied 
and rich in materials for Ohio war history are the many series 
of records of the national administration which pertain to Ohio. 
Of these about ninety series are especially usable because of their 
arrangement by states. 

Perhaps the most obvious field of research for which this 
collection serves is the study of public opinion. We rarely asso- 
ciate with the Food Administration any measures of compulsion. 
This attests to the success of the Government in maintaining a 
spirit of patriotic conservation of food and a repugnance for the 
non-conformist. The Education Division of the Food Adminis- 
tration developed an elaborate organization for influencing the 
press. A regular service to newspapers supplying cuts, photo- 
graphs, matrices, and plates was established. The correspondence 
which passed between Washington and Ohio newspapers is illumi- 
nating of what the press and Government thought the public 
wanted and ought to have. It reveals to some extent the popu- 
larity of the war in towns such as Marion, Middletown, New- 
comerstown, and New Philadelphia.? 

In the fine collection of newspapers which the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society preserves may be seen the 
results of these efforts at a pictorial and literary presentation of 
propaganda material. The two collections complement each other 
in showing the whole process from beginning to end. In the 
Education Division at Washington, sections were created primarily 
to reach different occupational and racial elements of the popula- 

2For correspondence with newspapers concerning cuts, see The National 


Archives, FA 12HC—A9; for that concernin — ee see FA 12HC—AI12; matrix 
service, see FA 12HC—A10; plate material, see FA 12HC—A7. The classification 


plan embraces two factors: the government agency is indicated to the left of the 
dash and the document group and number indicated to the right of the dash. Thus 
FA is the abbreviation for Food Administration; 12H is the symbol of the Education 
Division; C is the Illustrations and Plate Section of that division; to the right of 
the dash the letter A is the symbol for the group of documents, in this case, corre- 
spondence; 9 indicates the ninth series of records in this group. 
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tion. The excellent lists of farm journals in Ohio which the 
Food Administration assembled are of interest. Similarly, lists 
of the foreign language papers and of the religious journals were 
compiled through which food conservation could be taught.* Some 
correspondence exists which shows an effort to reach negro jour- 
nals and trade and technical papers.® 

In the days when the speed of the automobile was such as 
to make it possible to read a billboard in passing, the Food Admin- 
istration tried, through pictures of the needy orphan or of the 
courageous doughboy, to induce the public to eat food substitutes. 
Such advertising was not always welcome. Some, as in Cin- 
cinnati, protested ostensibly against the violation of their aesthetic 
sensibilities which this propagandizing involved.* Others objected 
to paying for space on a billboard only to see their advertising 
covered up by conservation posters from the Food Administra- 
tion. The appeal was also carried to the silver screen, at that 
time a little more unsteady than now and completely silent.’ Per- 
haps the student would find in these files at Washington interest- 
ing sidelights on the struggle over censorship which occurred in 
Ohio shortly before this time.’ The co-operation of the banker, 
of the retailer, and of the school superintendent was eagerly 
sought. How were they addressed; what differences in tech- 
nique were employed? ® 

One of the most frequently employed ways in which to in- 
fluence the opinion of the public was through the speaker’s plat- 
form. A study of the speaking campaigns for food conservation 
brings a speedy realization of the sweeping changes which the 
radio has wrought. The files of correspondence and memoranda 
of the Conservation Division at Washington show the activity 
behind the scenes—the imperious demands of women’s clubs and 
chambers of commerce, the compiling and assembling of publicity 
material in the form of biographical sketches, photographs, and 


8 FA 12HF—GI1. 
4FA 12HM—Di, FA 12HO—B2. 
SFA 12HN—A5, FA 12HG—A1. 
® For correspondence with mayors and chambers of commerce geurening adver- 
tising, | oe Aten a on poster distribution, see FA 12HK—A 
A 12HC—A4 
: FAG 
°FA SHOAL FA 6H—A2, FA 6H—A3. 
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negotiations for newspaper space.’° Then the records reveal the 
close watch which the officials kept of the public’s response to 
this type of appeal and to some extent the attitude of the speakers 
themselves on their successes and failures." 

We are prone to take the popularity of the war as a matter 
of course. The test of that feeling came when the time or eco- 
nomic interest of the individual was concerned. The series of 
correspondence pertaining to serving on county or town food ad- 
ministration committees and that on serving as inspectors show 
to some extent the spirit behind the war.1* Even more revealing 
is the correspondence between these committees and the Columbus 
headquarters.'* These papers pertain largely to the urban middle 
classes. The industrial and agricultural groups displayed their 
interest in the war by the manner in which they complied with 
the rules and regulations. The Food Administration established 
an elaborate system of reports by which the production and dis- 
tribution of food stuffs could be determined and then partially 
controlled. The files pertaining to delinquency in making these 
reports reveal negligence, indifference, and opposition.’ 

The failure to make the required reports was a minor in- 
fraction of the rules. Strict orders were enforced against ex- 
cessive use of sugar and wheat and also against the hoarding of 
wheat and profiteering. Most of us recall vividly the difficulty 
which mother had in obtaining sufficient sugar for the daily needs 
of the family and for the canning season. And how devastating 
were those subtle rumors that some farmer living out on the pike 
was a hoarder! What does the record show as to the compliance 
of the farmer, the miller, the feed store merchant, or the baker? ** 
What truth was there in the talk that wheat was destroyed by a 
lurking incendiary? How alarming were the reports of finding 
ground glass in our food! To what extent was it war hysteria 
which transmuted sand, clean, harmless sand, into a deadly weapon 
of the enemy? *® 


1° FA 5HB—A5, FA 5HB—B2. 

u FA 5HB—A7. 

12FA 136A—A6, FA 136A— oe FA 136B—B9. 
18 FA 136G—Al1, FA 136G—A 

4 FA 136C—C1, FA 136F—AL. 

% FA 1936E—Al to FA 136E—A15. 

16 FA 136E—B1. 
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The records of the Food Administration reveal much more 
than the mere compliance of producers and distributors of food. 
Indeed the history of Ohio agriculture during the war may be 
founded upon the data contained in these series. Among those 
classified in the papers of the Cereal Division of the Washington 
offices are series on grains: wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, corn 
products, and feeding stuffs.’ The reports came from millers, 
brokers, and commercial merchants. In them in summary form 
are to be found the amounts on hand, purchased, and sold. From 
these weekly, monthly, or quarterly statements may be traced the 
transactions of any one or all the business firms engaged in the 
grain trade. Or, one may turn to the series in the Ohio collec- 
tion and find these reports in a form which would lend itself to 
a comparative study of the grain transactions by counties.‘* The 
statistician could use the data to prepare maps to show the areas 
in Ohio where the most corn, or rye or wheat was produced. 

The agricultural historian may find reports not only from 
those in the grain trade but also from those in the creamery busi- 
ness.‘ The local historian may find interesting the records of 
a condensing plant, once the town’s chief business but whose 
smokeless stacks now stand as a symbol of the concentration of 
business. A large amount of historical material awaits the student 
whose field of research is the development of the American attach- 
ment to canned foods as a swift and easy way to get meals. A 
large number of reports was sent from canners of tomatoes, of 
string beans, of peas, of apples, of strawberries, and of many 
more vegetables and fruits.2° So great was the task of keeping 
track of these firms and so complicated their needs that a Tin 
Plate Section was organized in Washington to aid them. 

The consumption of wheat flour and sugar by bakers made 
them particularly subject to regulation by the Food Administra- 


17 For corn, see FA 8SHA—C1, FA 8HA—C10, FA 8HA—D7, FA 8HA—D29; 
for rye, see FA SHA—C17, FA sHA— C28; for oats, see FA 8HA—C2, FA 8HA—C18; 
for barley, see FA 8sHA—C3, FA 8HA—Ci4; for corn products, see FA 8HA—Ce, 
FA 8HA—C15; and for feeding stuffs, see FA sHA—C4, FA 8HA—C9, FA 8HA—Cll, 
FA sHA—C12, FA 8HA—C16, FA sHA—C21, FA sHA—C24, FA 17H—B1. 

1 FA 136A—B1; this series includes wheat whereas the Washington offices left 
the matter of wheat largely to the Grain Corporation. 

For butter, see 17H—B3, and for cheese, see FA 17H—B4. 

”FA 17H—B11, FAY 2HD—Ad, FA 22HD—A6, FA 22HD—AS8, FA 2HP—~Ab 
FA 22HD—A23, FA 22HD—B2, FA 223HD—B3. 
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tion. A wealth of information may be found concerning them, 
their prices, the licensing system as applied to this class of indus- 
try, their compliance with the regulations of the Government, and 
the amount of business transacted.24 These records may con- 
tribute to a study of the decline of local business enterprises and 
the expansion of the great chain food distributors. For the per- 
son who will peruse these papers, interested in what they may 
show concerning his home town, he will find many reminders of 
conditions of twenty years ago in the reports and letters of such 
acquaintances as the confectioner, the hotel manager, and the 
grocer. 

The economist and historian may inspect to advantage the 
files concerning prices. Much is available in printed form on this 
subject, but using the letters and lists of the many persons who 
reported prices of commodities has a certain fascination which 
the printed page lacks. Usually it represents first hand informa- 
tion on what the one reporting had to pay or what he found to 
be true in the loca! stores.?* Variations from town to town and 
county to county are shown. Differences in living costs between 
urban and rural populations may be seen. Although price ranges 
have an inherent value and interest, they become more significant 
when compared with salaries and wages. The Food Administra- 
tion was not primarily concerned with these statistics, and, with 
the possible exception of the baking industry, it did not compile 
data on this subject. Nevertheless, the personnel records of those 
employed in this branch of government service reveal interest- 
ing details of salary standards for white collar workers.”* 

Ohioans, like Americans in general, are afflicted by that in- 
fectious inclination to join some organization which may appease, 
however slightly, their vanity. The Food Administration recog- 
nized this innate characteristic and saw in it an instrument to 
spread its campaign of conservation. Here we may find lists of, 


21 For bakers’ reports see FA 136A—B2, FA 17H—BS8; for correspondence of, 
see FA 136E—A7, FA 136H—AS8; for bakers’ prices see FA 136J—A2. : 

2The general correspondence file of the Ohio enforcement division contains 
data on prices, FA 136E—A10, as_does that of the division of prices, FA 186J—Al1; 
for general reports, see FA 136J—Bi, FA 17H—A3, and FA 17H—B380; for milk 
prices, see FA 136K—B1; and for feeds, wheat, and coarse grains, see FA 136F—B2. 

% For lists of personnel, see FA 19H—C7, FA 19H—C8; for certificates of 
appointment, see FA 19H—Ci, FA 6H—Al14; for the pay roll records, see FA 4H—C1. 
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and some correspondence with, a large number of clubs, fraternal 
organizations, and religious groups. For the historian of our 
social proclivities, this information on boy scouts, chambers of 
commerce, and college fraternities, to mention only a few types, 
is indispensable.** 

Few states boast of more institutions of higher learning than 
Ohio. Naturally, the Food Administration saw the advantage to 
be gained by their co-operation. To a great extent the success 
of the efforts for conservation was due to college men who filled 
important positions in the organization. The contribution of Ohio 
State University was especially noteworthy.** The files show, 
however, that college presidents throughout Ohio were busy 
recommending speakers and that in virtually all of the small col- 
lege towns faculty members served on committees.?* Courses on 
food conservation were introduced into the curriculum, and a 
record was kept in Washington of the numbers enrolled.2” The 
public schools, likewise, constituted an excellent way by which 
parents could be effectively reached through their children.”* 

The student of government may use the Food Administra- 
tion papers in the study of various subjects of political science. 
What was the attitude of the national and state governments 
toward local government and locally prominent persons? What 
was the basis on which appointments were made? Was local 
talent used to direct county committees, or was it thought neces- 
sary to bring in men from the outside? What attitude was as- 
sumed by the Government toward organizations of business men, 
such as merchants’ associations, trade organizations, and chambers 
of commerce? Were they ignored, or was their co-operation 
sought and their usefulness recognized? What relations existed 





* For data on clubs, see the large card file FA 48H—D2; for lists of boy 
scout organizations, see FA 5HB—D2; chambers of commerce, see FA 5HB—D3; 
rotary clubs, see FA 5HB—D6; and general organizations’ lists, see FA 136G—B2; 
for correspondence with women’s food committees, see FA 186G—B1, with fraternal 
orders, see FA 6H—AS. ; es 

* This subject is treated at length in Wilbur H. Siebert, The University in 
the Great War (Columbus, Ohio, 1934), vol. IV of History of Ohio State University, 
ed. by Thomas C. Mendenhall. 

*FA 5HB—D1, FA 5HA—D7, FA 5HA—D8. ; 

“ For correspondence between Washington and college officials, see FA 34H—A8; 
for the lists of colleges giving food courses and the enrollment, see FA 84H—B2, 
FA 34H—B3, FA 3%H—C3. 

% See the list in FA 34H—A4. 
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between the Food Administration and the state government 
of Ohio? ”° 

The establishment of The National Archives is a boon not 
to the historian of the whole Nation only but also to the re- 
searcher in state and local history. Many more collections of 
interest to all groups of scholars are being daily accessioned. To 
these rich sources of history the staff of The National Archives 
seeks to call attention, and for making them available to the visitor 
it is giving every effort and affording all the guidance possible. 








» The files of the office of Miss M. C. McShane are . for a study of these 
problems, FA 136G—Al1, FA 136G—A2; sce also FA 6H—A 




















WILLIAM CORTENUS SCHENCK, PIONEER AND 
STATESMAN OF OHIO 


By Frep B. JoyNER 





It is the purpose of this sketch to resurrect from oblivion a 
pioneer and statesman of early Ohio, William Cortenus Schenck. 
For some time I have been studying the life of Robert Cumming 
Schenck, the illustrious son of this early pioneer. Through a 
study of the Schenck papers, now in my possession through the 
courtesy of Mrs. J. Sprigg McMahon of New York City, I have 
become convinced that the father deserves more consideration 
than he has received for his contributions to the state of 
Ohio. A careful search reveals that he is not mentioned in the 
encyclopedias, nor in the more recent Dictionary of American 
Biography. 

William C. Schenck was born near Freehold, Monmouth 
County, New Jersey, January 11, 1773. Although of Dutch 
ancestry, his forbears had resided in America for more than 200 
years. His father, a Presbyterian minister, gave him such educa- 
tion as the times afforded. For a time he resided in Newark, 
New Jersey, with his maternal uncle, General John N. Cumming; 
under whose guidance he completed his education. There is a 
tradition in the Schenck family that he graduated from Prince- 
ton College either in 1793 or 1794, but it is impossible to verify 
this.2, Young Schenck proved himself to be versatile and am- 
bitious. Unable to decide for a time what career to follow, he 
studied both law and medicine; actually acquiring some of the 
fundamentals of each, which knowledge later served him well on 
the frontier. Ultimately, of course, he chose neither profession. 

1Rev. William Schenck, His Ancestry and His Descendants (Washington, 
_ Soe made use of such information as this little book contains through- 

2 Biographical Encyclopedia of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1876), 59. 
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He could not resist the lure of the West. It was more practical 
to become a surveyor.® 

In the early 1790’s all ambitious young men turned their 
thoughts and footsteps to the Ohio Valley. As early as 1793, 
William C. Schenck, along with some other enterprising youths, 
found himself in the new West. These energetic young men 
were sent by a group of New Jersey land promoters headed 
by John Cleves Symmes and Jacob Burnet, friends of Gen- 
eral John N. Cumming, Schenck’s uncle. Little is known about 
Schenck’s activities for the first few months after his arrival at 
Cincinnati, then a newly organized village on the Ohio. Prob- 
ably he spent most of his time acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of surveying, for he later became one of the most proficient sur- 
veyors of the Northwest Territory.® 

During his early years in the West, young Schenck was 
greatly influenced by his uncle, General Cumming. Several let- 
ters which passed between them reveal the fact that Cumming 
was a far-sighted man, recognizing that the West would go to 
the strong. He urged his nephew to acquire the “surveyor’s busi- 
ness” as soon as possible. He advised him to “make all possible 
observation respecting the lands included in Symmes’ purchase, 
and the lands upon the other side of the Great Miami, and as 
soon as opportunity offers upon the country westward.” He con- 
cluded, “Give me an account as often as possible of your opera- 
tions and what advantageous purchases may be made. Confine 
yourself to your own line of business, surveying, drafting, and 
making deeds, conveyances, etc. Lastly, make choice of the best 
lands the country affords.” ® 

Young Schenck must have carried out the old general’s in- 
structions to his satisfaction, because in a letter dated April 26, 
1796, the general wrote: “I have received two letters from you. 

. Mr. Ludlow will bring with him a compass and chain and 
mathematical instruments.” Again on June 13, 1796, he wrote: 


’Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio (Columbus, 1891), IT, 447-48. 


* Ibid. 

5 Ibid., III, 80. 

*General N. Cumming to William C. Schenck, September 24, 1795, Schenck 
MSS. Quoted in Schenck, Ancestry. 
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I have waited a long time for the departure of Mr. Ludlow and 
Jacob Burnet. . . . I have furnished you with a complete compass and 
surveying implements necessary which you will please to accept as a small 
testimony of my esteem. . . . I expect as soon as you conveniently can 
that you will send me a map of the country." 


As William C. Schenck became more proficient in the art of 
surveying, he was constantly in demand to open up new territory. 
His skill in this art, no less than his well-known integrity, caused 
men in all walks of life to seek him out. He did much work 
on the Symmes Purchase, between the Big and Little Miami 
Rivers. In 1797, he surveyed and opened for settlement the Vir- 
ginia Military District, a large tract of land given by the State 
of Virginia to her revolutionary soldiers. In 1801-1802 he was 
engaged by Cumming and G. W. Burnet to survey a tract of land 
of some 4220 acres at the junction of the north and south forks 
of the Licking River. When he began his surveying, he found 
that no one in what is now Licking County was living upon his 
own land except one John Van Buskirk; all the others were 
squatters.® That Schenck was a man of tact and diplomacy is 
shown by the fact that he was soon able to persuade the settlers 
that they were not the real owners of the land. The town of 
Newark was located in the center of this plot. The people living 
there today have Schenck to thank for the spacious public square 
and the broad streets in the older part of the city.® 

Perhaps Schenck’s best-known work as a surveyor was the 
opening up of the country along the Big Miami River near Frank- 
lin, Ohio, now in Warren County. As early as 1796 he became 
interested in the fertile lands in this region. This same year, in 
conjunction with D. C. Cooper and Robert Ross, he laid out the 
town of Franklin, where he later made his permanent home. For 
many years his home stood on Water Street just below where 
the bridge now stands, a beautiful spot overlooking the Miami 
River. His home farm was a little more than a half-mile east 
of the town on the road to Springsboro.’° 


™Id. to id., April 26, 1796. 
—_—_ Encyclopedia of Ohio, 59. 


10 Warren County, Court Records, transcribed from Hamilton County, Court 
Records, Book E, No. 2, pp. 178, 179, 180; information compiled by General Robert 
C. Schenck in 1882, Schenck MSS. 
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During one of his visits to his father’s home at Huntington, 
Long Island, Schenck married Miss Elizabeth Rogers, September 
14, 1798. The newly wedded couple departed at once for the 
West, making their home in Cincinnati for some years. The fol- 
lowing spring, April 28, 1799, Cumming wrote to his nephew, 
“I received one letter from you immediately after your arrival 
and none since. Mr. Low informed me that you and your dear 
little girl were well. How does she like the woods?” ™ 

In 1802 or 1803 the William C. Schencks moved from Cin- 
cinnati, where two of their children had been born, to the newly 
established town of Franklin. In all there were ten children, nine 
sons and one daughter. Two of the sons, General Robert C. 
Schenck and Admiral James F. Schenck, were to become more 
famous than their father.’? 

The first territorial legislature of the Northwest Territory 
was organized at Cincinnati, September 26, 1799.'* The legis- 
lative council consisted of Jacob Burnet of Cincinnati; Henry 
Vanderburg of Vincennes; David Vance of Vanceville in Jeffer- 
son County, Ohio; and Robert Oliver of Marietta. Henry Van- 
derburgh was elected president of the council and William C. 
Schenck, secretary.* After one year the seat of the territorial 
government was removed to Chillicothe, where it remained for 
some years. The new legislature concerned itself with the forma- 
tion of new counties, printing the laws of the territory, regulating 
the sale of alcoholic liquor to the Indians, punishment of timber 
thieves, the relief of poor persons imprisoned for debt, and with 
regulating public roads and highways. Memorials were drawn 
up and presented to Congress requesting that “the salt springs 
with a sufficient quantity of land adjoining the same may be vested 
in the legislature of this territory for the purpose of encouraging 
schools.” 1° 

As secretary of the legislative council, both at Cincinnati and 


11 Cumming to Schenck, April 27, 1799, Schenck MSS. 
12 Schenck, Ancestry, 70-1. 
18 Charles B. Galbreath, History of Ohio (Chicago and New York, 1925), I 
14 Northwest Territory, U. S., House of Representatives, Journal, from 
ber, 1799 to January, 1802, MS. copy (in Miami University Library). 
% Ibid., 2 Sess., November 3 to December 9, 1800. 
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Chillicothe, Schenck revealed himself a man of unusual mental 
ability. His facility of expressing himself clearly and vigorously 
was an asset to him in this position, for it was his duty to con- 
vey messages from the council to the lower house. Often the 
house and council did not agree, as is shown by the following 
excerpts from the minutes: 

A message from the Council by Mr. Schenck their secretary. Mr. 
Speaker, the Council have passed the bill entitled “An Act for opening 
and regulating public roads and highways” with several Amendments to 
which they desire the concurrence of this House. The Council adhere * 
to their amendments disagreed to by this House to the bill entitled “An Act 
supplemental to the act entitled an act to prevent trespassing by cutting 
timber.” The Council adhere to their amendment disagreed to by this 
House to the bill entitled “An act for the relief of poor persons imprisoned 
for debt.” ” 

In such tilts the more conservative economic views of the 
aristocratic council came into conflict with those of the more 
democratic house. 

In addition to his public duties and his surveying, Schenck 
was engaged in selling lands. He acquired large land interests 
of his own and was regarded as the principal citizen of his com- 
munity in all public matters. The amount of work he accom- 
plished in those days of poor communication shows that he was 
a man possessed of remarkable vigor and powers of endurance. 
Having some knowledge of law, and known as a wise and safe 
counselor, he was often called upon to advise his neighbors in 
the settlement of their difficulties, draw up deeds and wills, and 
in many cases serve as executor.'® 

Schenck was a promoter of educational interests early in his 
career. Soon after moving to Franklin, he inserted the follow- 
ing notice in the Western Spy and Hamilton Gazette published in 
Cincinnati, August 31, 1803: 

A Schoolmaster is much needed in this place. A person qualified to 
teach an English School will find employment.” 

W. C. ScHEeNcK 
FRANKLIN, August 17, 1803. 
16 Italics mine. 
17 N. W. Terr., House, Journal, Saturday, December 7, 1800. 


18 Schenck MSS. 
1 History of Warren County, Ohio (Chicago, 1882), 528. 
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Another evidence of his interest in education is the fact that 
he became one of the first trustees of Miami University. In 1809 
the legislature passed an act providing for the appointment of the 
trustees of Miami. Schenck was a member of the original board 
and took an active part in the affairs of the university up to the 
time of his death.?° 

Schenck played an important part in military affairs of the 
Northwest Territory and the early republic. Soon after his ar- 
rival in the West he was commissioned in the milita as “Lieu- 
tenant of the Hamilton County Militia of the United States North- 
west of the Ohio,” dated February 6, 1793. After Ohio became 
a state, he was given a commission as captain in the Third Regi- 
ment of Hamilton County, his commission bearing the date of 
November 17, 1807.74, Ultimately he rose to the rank of brigadier 
general, commanding the first brigade of the militia of Ohio. 

So far it has been impossible to determine just which battles 
General William C. Schenck took part in during the War of 1812. 
Several interesting glimpses of the man, however, are given in 
letters written by kinsfolk and members of his command. It is 
known that he camped for some days at Urbana, Ohio, with 
Colonel Lewis Cass.” A private of the command has left a very 
interesting account of the general’s activities on July 4, 1813. In 
a letter Private W. Clinton Enos related that his company had 
covered about one-third of the distance from Zanesville to De- 
troit on the third of July. Schenck suggested to the men that, 
since the next day would be Independence Day, it would be fitting 
to remain in camp and celebrate the day; particularly so since 
they were engaged in a war with their old adversaries, the British 
and Indians, as in the Revolution. It would awaken in them 
reminiscences of that period and inspire them with a love of coun- 
try and courage on the battlefield. According to the private, 
Schenck’s plan was readily assented to. 

Here I quote directly from his letter: 


James H. Rodabaugh, History of Miami University from Its Origin to 1845, 
Masters Thesis, MS. (in Miami University Library), 26 

1 Schenck, Ancestry, 

2 Peter (brother a William) Schenck to his father, undated, Schenck MSS. 
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The glorious morn was saluted by firing of guns, a sumptuous dinner 
was partaken of (such as could be cooked in the woods). The Declaration 
of Independence was repeated by General Schenck as far as recollected. 
Patriotic speeches were made without number. John Bull was dreadfully 
lashed. Songs were sung with great gusto. General Schenck had been 
requested to write one for the occasion. The first verse of which runs 
as follows: 

Saratoga to them all 

Bunker Hill confound them. 

Soon the Canadas will fall 

When freedoms sons surround them. 


which was sung over and over by the entire company with great uncour 
and enthusiasm.” 


Schenck was not only able to arouse enthusiasm among his 
men but was resourceful in providing patriotic entertainment in 
the wilderness. 

The last and probably the greatest service that Schenck ren- 
dered the commonwealth of Ohio was to arouse interest in inter- 
nal improvements during the canal era. In politics he came from 
a Federalist family. The influential men of New Jersey who 
came to Ohio with him were followers of Hamilton’s political 
philosophy.2* He was probably in sympathy with the War Hawks 
in the War of 1812. Henry Clay’s schemes for internal improve- 
ments were universally popular in the West at this time. Had 
Schenck lived longer, he in all probability would have been as 
confirmed a Whig as his more famous son. 

Interest in canals in Ohio had been high before the War of 
1812. The difficult and slow transportation during the war period 
had convinced thoughtful men that something must be done to 
improve and speed up communication.2> On November 11, 1816, 
DeWitt Clinton of New York wrote to the governor of Ohio 
urging the advantages of the Erie Canal, which had been planned 
the year before and suggested that financial aid to this project 
might be a good investment for the state of Ohio. 

A thorough study of this proposition convinced the gover- 

% Account written by W. Clinton Enos, a private in the company, undated, 
Schenck MSS. 

* Beverley W Bond, Jr., ed, Letters of John Cleves Symmes (New York, 
1928), 12. 


E. H. Roseboom and F. P. Weisenburger, History of Ohio (New York, 
1934), 187-41. 
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nor and legislature that it would be far better to build a canal 
within the state. Accordingly, Governor Ethan Brown, in his 
inaugural address, given December 14, 1818, pointed out the neces- 
sity of providing a cheaper way to market for the Ohio farmers, 
In accordance with his suggestion, a committee was appointed to 
report on the expediency of constructing a canal from Lake Erie 
to the Ohio River.2* On February 28, 1820, an act was passed 
indicating that three commissioners be appointed for the purpose 
of surveying the route of a canal “provided Congress would aid 
in its construction.” As a result of this act Simeon Perkins, 
Alexander Holmes, and William C. Schenck were appointed com- 
missioners to survey and locate the route for a canal between Lake 
Erie and the Ohio River. 

In his reply to Schenck’s letter of acceptance, Governor 
Brown discussed fully the whole matter of a canal. He pointed 
out the jealousy between sections; everyone wanting a canal to 
go through his section or county. He admonished the general to 
collect all the information possible. “I ieave you further to 
imagine what would be their increase if those articles, so ponder- 
ous for land carriage, in this season of low prices could receive 
a cheap, easy, and safe and expeditious transportation.” The 
governor concluded : 

But I know I am writing to a person whose policy extends beyond 
tomorrow, whose calculations for the restoration of credit and for our 
ultimate relief from the debt that weighs us down embraces objects not 
considered by many a pretended merchant and banker; whose eyes is not 
of that miscroscopic construction that can see no further than your 
township.” 

Congress did not see fit to appropriate the money for build- 
ing the canal. Nevertheless, the commissioners were able to as- 
semble much valuable information pertaining to building the canal 
before the next legislature convened. 

Schenck was elected to this legislature as a member of the 
lower house from Warren County. He at once championed the 
construction of the canal, never for a moment doubting its ulti- 


% Ibid. 
7 Quoted in Schenck, Ancestry, 67. 
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mate completion and success. The final act for the construction 
of canals was passed February, 1825, several years after Schenck’s 
death. When completed, the canal passed through the town of 
Franklin, within a few hundred yards of his house.?* 

His death was caused by a recurrence of a disease known 
as swamp fever, contracted while engaged in surveying expedi- 
tions. His exertions in the legislature in behalf of the canal 
brought on another attack. On the morning of January 12, 1821, 
he spoke in the legislature in behalf of the canal project, prob- 
ably making the speech of his life. In the afternoon he went to 
his lodging, became acutely ill, and died in a few hours. The 
general was only forty-eight years old. 

As a tribute to his memory the members of the legislature 
wore crepe on the left arm for thirty days, and all legislative 
business was postponed until Monday morning following the day 
of his death. The entire membership of both houses attended 
the remains of the deceased beyond the limits of the town of 
Franklinton,”® and a body of citizens from Franklin met the re- 
mains at Springfield, escorting them to the family residence. The 
funeral was conducted according to Masonic rites. General Wil- 
liam Cortenus Schenck was held in such esteem that people came 
from every section of that part of the country to do him honor. 


% Roseboom and Weisenburger, History of Ohio, 140. 
*® Columbus Ohio State Journal, January 12, 1821. 
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Educating for Democracy. A Symposium. (Yellow Springs, The 
Antioch Press, 1937. 148p.) 


Antioch College is responsible for the publication of this in- 
teresting symposium on one of the most pertinent and many 
faceted problems facing educational leaders of today: what is 
the function of education in a democratic state? Believing that 
a discussion of some of the issues involved in such a question 
would be of value, and wishing to honor its first president, Horace 
Mann, Antioch College made the necessary arrangements for such 
a symposium, the immediate occasion for the event being the 
formal opening of the nation-wide Horace Mann Centennial Cele- 
bration, with the dedication on October 16 and 17, 1936, of the 
bronze statue of Mann presented to the college by Hugh Taylor 
Birch. The papers herein contained were prepared for the 
symposium, for the dedication ceremonies, and for publication in 
this volume. 

The book opens with a concise biographica! sketch of Horace 
Mann, “champion of democracy,” written by R. L. Straker. Then 
follows a tripartite discussion: the educational program; educa- 
tion and social organization; and education and progress. 

A survey of the contributors shows that the book is by no 
means a schoolmen’s volume. Two lawyers, one physicist, one 
engineer, two manufacturers, and one editor have been given an 
opportunity to express their opinions on present-day education, 
and the assemblage of their views, together with those of seven 
well-known educators, have resulted in a book which is both 
significant and stimulating in its varied expressions. 

In general the contributors have agreed upon three things: 
that education today faces a much larger task than it did during 
the life-time of Horace Mann; that democracy is the best type of 
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social organization for this country and that “public education 
has a positive responsibility to shape those habits of thought and 
action which in turn shape organized conditions of social action ;” 
and that American education has had a great past and will have an 
even greater future. 

Perhaps the most complete and satisfying questioning of 
education today is that given by John Dewey in his paper on 
“Education, the Foundation for Social Organization,” in which, 
after reviewing the educational philosophy of Horace Mann, he 
turns to an even more complete examination of contemporary 
principles and practices in the field of education. 

His definition of our present problem is exact: 

The educational question of the present is how the educational struc- 
ture may be rebuilt so that it will develop habits and customs pertinent to 
the present scheme of social relationships, with its intricate and far-flung 
interdependence among individuals. The reconstruction must take effect 
alike in the spirit, the studies, and the methods of the school system, and 
in the kind of preparation its teachers receive. 

His concluding sentence not only rounds off his own essay 
but also serves as a summarizing statement of the central thought 
of the entire volume: 


The enforcement of understanding of what the democratic way of life 
is and means, throughout every mode of human association, the family, the 
shop, industrial and financial institutions, is the pre-eminent task of public 
education in our generation. We shall continue the work to which Horace 
Mann gave himself by engaging devotedly in the execution of this task. 

Appended to the prepared papers are other interesting sec- 
tions: appropriate quotations from the speeches and writings of 
Horace Mann; the addresses given at Yellow Springs at the time 
of the dedication of the Horace Mann monument; and a verbatim 
report of the remarks made in the course of the panel discussion 


which followed the formal delivery of the symposium papers. 


Educating for Democracy is a valuable book, unique in its 
inception and worthwhile in its completion. It can be read with 
profit by all people alert to the many problems inherent in con- 
temporary education, for it speaks to the concerned layman as 
well as to the trained schoolman. 

Lots R. HigEsTANpD. 
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American Frontier. By Elisabeth Peck. (New York, Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc., 1937. 195p. $2.00.) 


As a teacher among the mountaineers, Elisabeth Peck first 
conceived and nurtured her project for an epic of the American 
frontier, but before her dream was realized she had to travel 
hundreds of miles through the American backwoods, do supple- 
mentary study at the British Museum, and ruthlessly destroy the 
first prose drafts of her work. It was only when Mrs. Peck, her- 
self a poet, put her carefully garnered data of America’s pioneer 
era into the form used by the people themselves for preserving 
their folklore (that is, the folk ballad) that her inimitable tales 
found the form for which they were best fitted. 

Her material, however, dominates its form, and her book will 
be read and remembered primarily for its revealing and full- 
flavored pictures of pioneer experiences in the United States be- 
tween 1780 and 1875. Based upon fact material hidden away in 
old journals, pamphlets, letters and wills, these sketches reproduce 
not merely what men and women on the frontier did, but also what 
they thought and felt in those stirring times. Of her book the 
author says: 


Although the poems are entirely separate, they have been so arranged 
in time and place as to give a certain continuity of thought, as the reader 
follows the human reactions which pioneering produced in men and women 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, in the Northwest Territory, in the Gulf Coun- 
try, along the Mississippi River, in Texas, in California, and finally found 
a life in the Cattle Country. 

The Ohio reader will be especially interested in those poems 
which depict his own, or adjacent, regions: “White Man,” “Oyez, 
Oyez,” “Disillusionment,” “Granny’s Garden,” “By the Fireside,” 
“Rope Spinner,” “Margaret Blennerhassett,” “Pioneer Widow,” 
“The Shakers,” “Johnny Appleseed Comes,” and so forth. 

Physically the book is an attractive one, interestingly bound 
and with appropriate illustrations preceding each poem. Incident- 
ally, the author herself says: “If you want to enjoy the poems 
most thoroughly, you will read them aloud not too nicely, but 
with a robust rhythm.” 


Lots R. HIEsTAND. 
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An Illustrated Handbook of Art History. By Frank J. Roos, Jr. 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1937. 304p. $2.50.) 


Compiled by Professor J. Roos, a member of the faculty of 
Ohio State University, this illustrated handbook is an encyclo- 
pedia of Occidental art from prehistoric times to the present. 

It is a book of two thousand pictures, small to be sure, but 
well reproduced and admirably selected to serve the purpose for 
which they were assembled: a one-volume illustrated handbook 
suitable for use in history of art and art appreciation courses. 


In choosing his material Professor Roos drew not only from 
his own experiences as a teacher of such courses but also on an 
extensive survey which he had made of similar courses given in 
representative colleges and art schools throughout the country. 
The compiler’s careful attention to class needs is evident in his fol- 
lowing of the periods and artists covered by the most commonly 
used texts and by his emphasis on works which are American 
owned and hence available in the original to American students. 

While organized primarily for use by art students and teach- 
ers the book should, and probably will, serve a larger group. In- 
expensive, easily handled, and with its material conveniently and 
logically arranged, it is well suited for use as a reference work by 
persons whose interest in art is avocational rather than profes- 
sional. It is to be regretted perhaps that space limitations for- 
bade inclusion of brief explanations of the artists and schools of 
art represented, but such information is outside the scope of the 
book and can, of course, be found in more formal texts on the 
history of art. The wealth and diversity of the book’s illustra- 
tions (there are reproductions of paintings, sculpture, architecture, 
and furniture of different periods and styles) further increase its 
value as a trustworthy and convenient reference book for use by 
all persons who at one time or another need to have at hand a 
comprehensive and reliable book illustrating in miniature the artis- 
tic masterpieces of the past and present. In addition to the two 
thousand pictures there are a number of pages of helpful charts 
and a very full index. 


Lots R. H1IesTAnp. 
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